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ABSTRACT 

The compendium of addresses and resource documents 
taken from reports of three Institutes on Education for Aging held at 
Florida State University, 1969, 1971, and 1972 is offered as a 
general guide for those , wishing to initiate educational programs for 
the aging. The document provides practical program suggestions and 
the views of authorities within the field. Illustrative material is 
oriented to Florida ^nd the southeast, but is generally applicable in 
other regions. The physiological, psychologiqal, and sociological 
aspects of aging ate reviewed and second career planning for older 
adults discussed in the first section, while the second section deals 
with education, counseling^ the learning process aiid som.fi of the ' , 
teaching problems encountered. The final section offers suggestions 
in program planning and includes: procedural steps; needs assessment; 
establishing priorities and utilizing resources; prograoi planning; 
and program evaluation. Contributors were: T. Rich, F. 13. Thigpen, N. 
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FOREWORD 

Over the past 5 year^i the Department of Adult Education 
has held^ one state-wide planning conference and 3 institutes 
.dealing with education for older adults. These activities 
were mainly supported by grants under Title I of the 
Higher Education Act, with some small support coming from 
the Florida Commission cn Aging (Now the Bureau on Aging)*. 
The original planning conference produced the design for 
the 3 institutes which were to follow, • i . 

As a result of the 3 institutes, 147 persons under- 
went periods of training 'of from 4 days to two weeks* The 
enrollees were schiefly administrators of educational programs 
in schools, community colleges, and universitites , and in 
social agencies such as senior citizens centerfi, churches, 
and" resident centers, although a- few were r^teachers and 
counselors of the aging. The findings of the institutes, 
consisting of reports of addresses by eminent authorities 
ar)d practical program suggestions coming from small work 
groups # were published in 3 separate reports and in each case 
distributed to the participants and to -a limited number of 
other interested persons* Since there seems to be a need in 
the field f6r a general guide for thema^^^wishing to initiate 
educational programs for the aging, and since thePS' i'a. mucli 
.pertinent material in each of the reports, it was thought 
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worthwhile to put int'one volume the best material in all 
three and make the volume available to the field. The ; 
illustrative material is largely orientated to Florida and 
the Southeast, but most of it is. general . enough to be 
applicable in the country as a whole. 

The undersigned would be the first to admit that 
tli3 field deserves a more profound and more complete guice 
than thi6 volume provides/ and perhaps in the near future a 
more richly endowed agency will produce one. However, this 
Dej^jartment, with no budget allocated to the project, is 
usinq the- material at its disposal in an endeavor to help 
fill the present gap. With these restricbions and limitiiUions, 
we offer it to the field with the hope that it will be 
useful to those who will design educational programs for 
older adults and to thone who will teach and counsel them. 

Wayne L. Schroeder * ' 

Aqting Chairman 

Department of Adult Education 
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PART I 

UNDERSTANDING THE OLDER ADULT AND HIS NEEDS 



GENERAL STATEMENT 

Strictly speaking, this section does not de^l ^ith 
educational planning for older adultSo However, I telieve 
that most knowledgeable persons would concede that/ under- 
standing the special circumstances surrounding th^ older 
adult is a virtual necessity/ for those who would/do intelli- 
gent planning for him. The special needs of th^ older person 
for substitute roles, for coping skills, for adjustment 
techniques, for means of using at least part ^f his new 
leisure for enjoyment and f ulf ijLlmGnt, all grow out of his 
status as an individual who has been removed from his 
productive role as a worker, and is freed to exercise 
a number of options, but who finds himself restricted by 
.ci greatly reduced income and the necessity of husbanding 
his energy and his resources. 

For this reason it was thought both wise and 
necessary to include in this volume the material on what 
^happens to us as we get older — in our bodies, our minds, 
our social relatiosis, and ovir economic status. By under- 
standing these phenomena 'We should be able to guage more 
accurately the needs that older people have for solving ^ 
problsms, many of ±h^m through educational means. (A.H.) 
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AG1NG~AN OVERVIEW 
'by 

Thomas A. Rich, Ph.D., A.M.Hyg. 

Director, Institute on Aging 
University of South Florida 

The major problem in aging ,is not age. The major 
problems are societal and many changes noted are reversible 
as society changes. As wg grow older, we need to maintain 
the same freedom of choice in our *\ife style that we have 
had at any prior age, and this is the thesis of this paper. 

This is a critical year for the people in the field 
of aging, the year of the 1971 White House Conference on 
Aging. The problems and programs in aging will have a 
national forum for discussion and, hopefully, influence 
the legislative and administrative process at national and 
local levels. Before going further into this topic, I would 
like to take time to set the stage and make some comments 
about a few misconceptions or missing conceptions, as the 
case may be, about aging. 

We are here to discuss aging, not just the aged. 
This means that we must think in terms of programs and pro- 
blems for all ages and how they relate to the next stage in 
the development cycle. Man has had about the same life span 
throughout history4 but now his average life expectance has 
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has increased. This major increase is duf* to changes in 
infant mortality which allows more people to reach adulthood , 
therefore, to reach older ages. This means that today we are 
dealing with increasing numbers of people in the middle and 
older age groups. The figure is usMally cited .that this 
population is now about 20 million, but if we drop the age 
baok to 60, we immediately jump it to 27 million. Since 
rotiremei' t. ages seem to be coming earlier, the con;5eqaences 
of this are obvious in that we will be dealing vith approx- 
imately one-9fourth of the population of the country. 

We we talk about older people, we are talking about 
a population that hag become predominately I'emaLa since at 
birth the life, expectance of^the female is still signifi- 
cantly greater than that of the male. At age 65, the average 
life expecta'nce is still cjroater for the female tlian for the 
male. In this group over age 65, we find abouc 5.2 million 
married couples and half of these couples are living on 
incomes of under $3,000. Also, 60 percent of the single per- 
sons over 65 are living on incom--^ under $1,500. 

Another common misconception is that when we talk 
about aging and the aged, we are talking abcut a sick per- 
son in an institutioii. Only about 4 percent of the persons 
over 65 in this country are permanent ref lents of institu- 
tions and 80 percent live in their own ho :^eholds. *^ile a 
number of these people have multiple chronic ailments, this 
docTi not_ nocoKsarily impair their functioning. So, health 
problorn« aro sorriotimos exaggerated even though health neecjs 
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and health care obviously needs continuous upgrading and 
improvement for all segment? of the population. 

It's interesting to note that we have two marginal 
groups in our country at this moment sharing some very 
similar charact'eris tics , i.e. high leisure — low income, 
high dependency, low social and economic utility. I am 
referring to people over 60, and people under 25. It's very, 
possible that there ii3 no generation gap but more marginal 
group conflict because the groups are too ^similar. As the 
next and last point in setting this framework that I would 
like to emphasize is to be extremely cautious .in evaluating 
matarials about the effects of aging. Go back and look at 
original studies. See which ones were carried .out on that 
80% living independently* in their own world and how many 
were carried out in a make-believe world in residential 
treatment homes. This distortion, because samples in research 
have tended to come from captive populations in residence 
or nursing homes, has led to. concepts of change that are not 
being supported by today's research. ^ * • 

ie ★ k -k * * * * -k -k 

I see a parallel problem in developing a core of peo- 
ple competent to teach the aged. I assume that this is why 
you are here* You need to know the characteristics of older 
people, the k\nds of programs that are appealing and useful, 
and, perhaps, beginning to understand the need to deal with 
some of your own stereotypes, about aging. In the beginning 
of this paper, I dealt v/ith the stereotype of the aged as a 
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chronically ill, disabled person residing in a residential 
care facility. I would like. to repeat that this is .^ot t^rue * 
of people over 65 and we have neglected the 80 percent who 
are functionally independent and not much different except 
•in the years lived from any of the rest of us. These older 
people may not show up at meetings on' aging or appear as .- 
research subjects because they are quite busy doing the 
same kind of things that we do every day. Shanas ' functional 
behavior measure ir which she developed six questions for 
corss cultural comparisons gives a good idea of the point 
I am trying to make. We can determ^i^ie from such questions 
how a person functions without regard to what his health 
profile looks like, or his actual age, or any of the other 
factors that we usually ^consider . They simply ask the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1* Can you go out of doors? \ 

2. Can you walk up and down stairs? 

3. Can you get about the house? 

4. Can you wash and bathe yourself? 

5.. Can you dress yourself and put on your shoes? 
6. Can you cut your own toenails? 

By grading the answers, you can get a good idea of 
' the" functional^ ability of the persons without regard to all 
the other kinds of issues that we ordinarily, oonsicjer. I' 
Would like to point out that other countries apparently " 
regard foot care as much more important than we do and it 
is. not a negative requiring avoidance* Also, the act of 



cutting ones own toenails is a rather eomplex motor task and 
the next time you do it give some thought as to the implica- 
tions for your own level of functioning in. terms of vision, 
motor coord:i.nation, .bal&nce, .and all oi: the other physical 
and psychological complexities involved, in cne.process . 

Many of our related stere^ es of older people are 
not that of. age at all, bu. are about poverty, the 'poor. 
When we have made some progress in jncorie adjustments so 
that this dramaxic drop does not occur, then I think we will 
se;e that many of the associated problems in terms of their . 

Kr 

'patterns of consumer spending, usual leisure activities and 
whole life cycle will be quite different, 

A second major^ area of importance in working with 
older people, in addition^to the stereotypes that we carry 
around about this., concei^ns our own attitudes. Since you 
already have a paper in your folder concerning this very 
topic/ written from some research by Newgarten, I will not 
emphasize it but would like to refer to it. To be an effec- *- 
tive worker, you need to study these stereotypes in your 
own attitudes towards your own process of aging* What 
kinds of seif-reviow processes have you gont^ through to 
adjust to the different ages and stages that you pass through? 
What do you see in the mirror each morning? What have you 
done to monitor your weirjht and hair changes and other 
evidences of growing older? Your ovm acceptance and 
awareness in this area will serve to make you a far more 
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effective instrument in teaching and working with older 
people than if you consider them some kind of other popula- 
tion and forget that you are also becoming older. 

A last point before we review, and that is, if 'l 
have made the issue clear that I strongly feel that I must 
stop putting people over 60 or 65 and over intoi some, group 
assumed to be homogeneous* and realize th^t any program plan- 
ning must take into consideration the special sub-group that 
you are Vjea ling with. We must find out individual and sub- 
group needs and deal with these directly, Tako into ,con-^ 
sideration what- they want to learn just as we do with any 
other age group population. 

In summary, let me review the* needs areas ^from the 
po'sitive versus the negative views of^ging, 
. Income - There is a sharp drop In income/ but it is not an^ 
age drop. It is determined -by society. Withoijt 
this sharp drop, there would be a quite different 
list of problems associated with any age group. 
Health - Health problems certainly increase with age, but 
functional measures show us that the older person 
is still competent for independent living just as 
the group represented here. 
Mental Hc^alth - We know somewhat less about mental 'lealth 
and many old people are not treated, or offered 
psycho-therapy, because pf the fears of the thera- 
pist, or because their symptom pattern is dismissed 



.. . . with th^ statement that ,it is their age. The same 
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set of symptoms at a different age might bring 
immediate" mental health treatment. In addition, we 
still tend to use residential home placement or 
state hospitals as a way of avoiding the issue c^jf 
tre?ibmq,nt of older people whose hang-ups and prov 
blems are just like burs. • * " ' 

N utrition Nutrition is certainly income^ rel^'tfed. Often 
from lack of money, and in many cases from laak of 
someone to eat with and the social stimulation so 
many need, and perhaps related to poor dental care, 
many factors that are not simply age-related. 
Education - There is a growing boay of knowledge that indi- 
cates that the ability to learn many kindfi of 
<i materials increases with age.. Of course, at some 
point perhaps at age 85 or 90 somewhere along the 
way, there may be decreases and there aro certainly 
changes in sp(t!ed and in some other aspects of 
learning, but primarily there is the same ability 
and the same spread of ability within older age 
groups as with any other group. 
Enmlovment - Little needs to be said since ar.nost all research 
has ishown that except for pro-footba,ll or basketball, 
the older worker is a bet^.er worker in most areas. 
Transportation - A national crisis for all ages* Certainly 
critical for the aged, but not an aging population 
' in itself. 
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Spiritual well being - The need for exploration oi the role ^ 
. of the church. Again, this is 'across all ages and 
not just the aged. There is little indication that 
older people get -more religious, but they do probably 
represent a generation that was more religious in 
youth and gtill is more religious. 

Older people art basically just people who have lived 
longer than most of us. Given freedom of choice, their pat- 
tern of living needs are just as varied and rich as that of any 
other age group. 



(Adapted from the keynote address given by Dr. Rich at the 
Spring, 1971, Institute. Dr. Rich is now Dean of the Col- 
lege of Social and Behavioral Sciences, University of South 



THE PIfYSIOLOGY OF AGXNG 
. . • . by 

Fred Bi Thigpen, M.D. 
Tallahassee, Florida 

What determines functional span- and life span? Is 
it primarily due to some unknown factor such as a chemical 
or a hormone? Is- it due to disease or a series of diseases? 
Is it primarily hereditary? 

This paper will include a discussion of both the 
physiology and pathology of aging w,i,th some thoughts on how 
the aging process can be postponed and how the individual 
can remain functional. and productive for a longer period of 
time* Let _me describe what I mean by the term aging. Aging 
. is not so much a matter of chronology as it is a matter of 
functional status. Aging is characterised by the decline or 
loss of physical and mental capacities on account of a var- 
iety of factors s,uch as heredity, experience, external and 
internal environment. There is some' decline in mental 
Xii agility^ in ability to remain oriented, in facility for 
remembering events in the past or present. . These losses 
reflect some 'decrease in brain cells, one of the important 
contributions to aging and to mental and emotional disorders 

What are the factors in the aging process? Here- 
dity is probably the most' important factor in determining 
aging, functional span and life span. 'Those who J^elieVe 
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environment is the most important factor have difficulty in 
affirming this. Environment is of considerable importance 
although it is probably not the dominant factor. Let us 
consider environment as it affects the aging process since 
We can to degree alter environment. 

The life span of man now measures about seventy year 
Few people live more than 100 years. In 1900 the average 
person lived 47'^ years. The increase of life span is largely 
due to the control of disease. 

The length of life of animals seem predetermined. 
The cat lives about 15 years, a dog about 13 years, a horse 
25 years, blue jay 4 years, pigeon 35 years, dog-fish 2 
years, sturgeon 50 years, turtle 125 years, I give these- 
examples to show the influence of heredity on aging. 

The life expectance in various countries varies con- 
siderably,. In Africa, in most areas, the average life span^ 
is about 35 years. In South Africa the white population 
averages about 68 years while the black population averages 
about 46 years. This difference could be axplained^in the 
type of medical care and nutrition the two groups receive ♦ 
•In the U, S, the average is 70 years* Norway and Sweden 
Seem to have the best average, which is about 72 years. The 
dec^eas.e in infant mortality, improved nutrition^ and excel- 
lent medical care is credited with the great increase in 
life span* 
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After birth we slowly become functional individuals. 
In a highly civilized and complex society where educational 
requirements are great, an individual may not become produc- . 
. tive until the ?0*s or 30's. In a primitive society an 
individual can become productive in his teens. An individual 
remainu^- productive until some disease causes a functional 
impairment that prevents work activity* Some function 
through the 60 's and 70* s# Some are old and impaired at 
40» A teacher or physician is young at 35 but a football 
playf=>r is old at 35» 

At the present time I consider aging to be due to a 
disease or several diseases which gradually or suddenly cause 
a losis of functional capacity, I will explore some diseases,, 

The eyes frequently show changes at age 35 to 45* 
There is a decrease of the elasticity of the lens and ability 
to accommodate for near vision* Glasses correct this pro- 
blem very, well* It is. interesting to note that Benjamin 
Franklin invented the bifocals. Cataracts are another pro- 
blem that occurs with agincj. These are usually easily removed 
but the eye with the removed lens has some functional impair- 
ment* Glaucoma is another problem that can be controlled if 
detected in the early state. Older people need more light 
and sharper contrasts to help their visual problems* 

Deafnesii normally begins at age 55* Wlien this factor 
is added to the loss caused by our noisy society/^ we can 'have 
a considerable problem* People living under quiet primitive 
conditions usually have acute hearing up to the 7th and 8th 




decade. Our noisy society (traffic noise, music, guns, jet 
planes, machines, f dishwashers, lavm mowers )* frequently cause 
hearing loss. The partially deaf have difficulty hearing a 
speaker or telephone conversation if there is much background 
noise. The partially deaf need someone to speak distinctly 
and directly so they can utilize lipreading in- addition. In 
an auditorium the deaf should sit close to the speaker. 
Hearing aids are helpful. 

A;i important part of the senior citizen* s life-and 
all persons' lives is sexual activity and the reaction to 
his sexual drive or ]ack of drive. At age 25 about 0.4% of 
the male population are impotent. At age 35 one percent 
are impotent. At 60 20% are impotent, and at age 80 about 
80% are impotent. Loss of sexual ability is frequently, 
associated with anxiety and depression. 

Some of the causes of impotency are psychogenic 
factors such as depression^ the belief that aging inevi- 
tably leads to sexual failure, pituitary failure, • hypothy- 
roidism, diabetes melitus, low testes tersone production, 
male climacteric, alcoholism, dependence on drugs, excess 
work pressure and demands, fear of aggravating an illness ' 
such as heart disease, and • a rejecting or ill wife* My 
urological friends tell me that hormonal therapy is helpful 
at times. Adequate control of diabetes helps, cessation of 
alcoholism or drug abuse and correction of hypothyroidism 
' is also worthwhile 4 Diminishing an excessive work load may 
be helpful* Treating and clearing up a depression can help* 
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The female also has aexual problemj? in late life. 
There are alterations in the menstrual cycle, loss of ability 
to conceive, changes in the skin and breast contour and 
changes in the vaginal tissues due to estrogen failure. The 
vagina that was once so distensible that It could allow a 
baby's head to emerge may become the size of a smal^: garden • 
hose causing painful sexual activity. The ability to con- 
ceive, whether a child is 'wanted or note, is at least an 
unconscious motivation of the libido of women. ' For those 
women in whom hhi.s is the overwhelming incentive to sex- 
uality, the knowledge that pregnancy is no longer possible 
may negatively influence their desire for sexuality. 
Depression is also common in the middle and older age female 
and causes a loss of sexual drive. What can the physician 
do? He should point out that the need for sexual gratifi- 
cation is normal and not reserved for the young, and that 
maturity can enhance the sexual experience. The fear of 
aging should be dispelled. Medical problems, depressions 
and ovarian* failure should be corrected. Pemale hormones 
are of help becuase they prevent atrophy of the female 
reproductive tract. 

I went to the Social Security agency to find out 
the leading causes of disability. Another way of saying 
loBS of functional capacity and aging. They came in the 
following orders (1) heart disease, (2) emphysema^ (3) 
mental illness, (4) hypertension, (5) osteoarthritis. 
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(;6) pulmonary Tbc, (7) rheumatoid arthritis, (8) diabetes, 
(9 and 10) strokes. 

It is interesting that of these, the leading cause 
was vascular disease as were two of the other, top ten* The 
fundamental problem in all of these is atherosclerosis* 

Arteriosclerosis is a lining of the vessels with a 
yellow material that finally closes an artery or partially 
obstructs an artery* This disease causes a lack of O2 and 
nutrition to the' involved tissues such as the brain, heart, 
kidneys, and legs* This situation is analagous to the irri- 
gation, ditch • nourishing a field* It is is' obstructed at a 
point, everything beyond dies for lack of nourishment. 
Atherosclerosis in this fashion causes strokes, heart . 
attacks, kidndy disease, and disease of the vessels in the 
legs* If an individual has two or more etiologic factors, 
he is likely to get ^some manifestation of atherosclerotic 
disease* 

The etiologic factors, or factors causing atheroscler- 
otic disease, are heredity, age, hypertension, blood lipides, 
diabetes, exercise, smoking, obesity, diet, and some feel 
that emotional stress may be important* Theoretically many 
of the factors can be altered by education, drugs, and using 
J)reventive medical techniques* There has been tremendous 
strides in recent years in heart disease with the. coronary 
care units eliminating death in heart attacks due to irregu- 
lar heart action* Also, the prevention of crippling and 
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fatal strokes has been improved. Prior to strokes many get 
v/arnings such as dimness of vision in an eye and numbness 
or weakness of the extremities in the opposite side. Fre- 
quently this is due to a narrowing of a vessel in the neck. 
Some feel that 50% of strokes are caused" by disease of 
neck vessels. The pulsation of the vessel is decreased 
and a blowing sound can be heard by the doctor over the 
diseased vessel in the neck. This is easily corrected 
surgically and results in prevention of strokes and a good 
prognosis. This disease also at.tackes the vessels in the 
legs and these vessels can be approached the same way. 

The prevention of arteriosclerosis through dietary 
changes, drugs, cessation of smoking, decreasing stress, 
exericise, control of diabetes and hypertension, can pro- 
b^l?ly be effected by changing one's life long habits. 
AthelJosclerosis is the-greatest cause of aging and func- 
tional loss, and this can be prevented. 

Parkinson's disease manifested by tremor, rigidity, 
and lack of movement has been found to be associated with 
a decreased chemical (dopamine) in parts of the brain. The 
use of a chemical called L-dopa has greatly improved many 
cases. This drug is now in general use, eliminating a ser- 
ious cause of loss of function and aging. It is estimated 
that there are one million with Parkinsonism in this coun- 
try. These are largely in the older age groups. 

Arthritic diseases are not fully understood but With 
drugs- and new procedures the control of this problem has been 
^ improved. 
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> Emphysema can oe largely prevented by the cessation 
or prevention of smoking. Some headway is being made in 
educating the public. 

Psychological changes of aging is one of the most 
important of all of the factors. There is some decrease in 
ability to learn with aging, bu^: in' many this is not really 
great. Desire to learn is the greatest aid to learning! 
No one is ever too- old to learn. if minds are kept active 
through exerqise of intellectual and creative imagination, 
outstanding accomplishments can occur in the 7th and 8th 
decades. Liking for occupation usually decreases with age, 
however, a survey of people out of work showed 70% felt 
• that they would be happier if they had a job. 

The environment is very important from a psycholo- 
gical standpoint. An important part of our environment is 
the political system under which, we live. As far as I 
know there has never been any study to determine under 
what type political system people do better as measured by 
hard facts such as incidence of suicide, tendence to be 
pathologically dependent, admissions to state mental hospi- 
tals, functional and life span, crime rate, incidence of 
emotional illnesr,, illegitimate rates, degree of narcotic 
and drug addiction, alcoholism and general standard of 
living. Of course, my personal choice is a democratic and 
free society. The choice of political systems in a free 
society. The choice of political systems in a free society 
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depends not on objective thinking, but on emotional factors, 
individual experience, and dependency needs. 

The socialized system with its multiple rules and 
regulations offers much more for the older citizen; however, 
it tends to. produce pathological dependency states. Many 
who reach a given age biease to work and function becuase they 
can regress and be cared for by their pensions and social ^ 
security. The government cares for them quite the samo^ >as 
a child is cared for by its parents. . I know of no solution 
to this problem since there are many who have normal depen- 
dency states that are not self-induced or pathological and 
these people need help. To force all into this state may be 
unwarranted. To cut off Social Security and pensions because 
of work activity is probably wrong and not reasonable to 
those with desire and motivation. To work they need praise, 
self satisfaction, and some monetary return. If one is 
rewarded as well while' not^iSrking, a big part of the motiN^ 
vation for work is lost. Those who seek retirement are 
many times those who neyer liked their job in the first 
place. They also may have excessive dependency needs .and 
a desire to regress and be carod for prematurely. These 
people frequently become depressed, despondent and lose 
mental acuity* These are unhappy, unproductive people who 
don't feel wanted and have nothing to live for* This is the 
same situation that occurs in the midd*le-aged woman who no 
longer feels, needed because her children have grown up and 
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become independent. 'Frequently, a "job or some civic duties 
will cure this situation. • . 

Depression is very common in the elderly. They have 
. lost their children, job?, youth, ability to reproduce, 
sexual drives, looks, physical capacities and no longer get. 
pleasure from anticipation of the future. Some of the 
symptoms of depression are fatigue, lack of ambition, • crying, 
loss of mental acuity, inability to make decision, insomnia, 
preoccupation with bodily functions, loss of sexual desire, 
suicide and loss of interest. We now have chemicals, that 
can alter the deprespt ;^/e state; however, this is of little 
value unless the environment and activities are changed. 
These changes include work activities, studying and learn- 
ing, hobbies, participation in community affairs, exercise, 
both mental and physical, and the realization that the indi- 
vidual is still worthwhile to society* O . 
I have touched the surface of some of the problems 

c • ' * 

of aging. Medically, we are making progress/ and I feel 
sure the life span and functional span will continue. to 
increase. I am not sure that we are approaching the psycho- 
logical areas correctly. I am against mandatory retirement 
•at a given age when a person is capable and willing to work* 
I am opposed to pension plans that penalize those whp work. 
I don't like the cultural tendency to reject the aged* 

I feel that earned Social Security and earned pen- 
sions should be allowed at a given age and not held back 
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if the individual works, for this is a penalty for being 
productive* Chronological aging shoulB' not determine retire- 
ment dates. We should do all we can to prevent pathological 
dependency states that are so self-destructive. 

Medicine should do its job by continuing co inform 
the j^ublic on how to prevent disease.' We should be oriented 
more to prevention. We should not stand back and later 
attack the catastrophies such as stirok^s and heat attacks' 
atter they have •'occur ed. Many times there is not much to 
salvage. Medicine sho\\ld do all it can to become generally 
available and keep people productive. We need nore nursing 
homes and general living quc\rters/ specially designed for 
the aged. Perhaps these should be built by the government 

such as state mental hrspitaUj are at this time. 
* • 

We now have 20 million people over 65 and much needs 
to be done for this group* 

(Ai address given by Dr* Thigpen at the Spring, 1971* Institute) 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OP AGING 
by 

Neil W. Coppinger, Ph.D. 
Chief, Research Unit on Aging 
Veterans Administration Center 
Bay Pines r Florida 

Old age is not, viewed favorably in our socifity. 
Tuckman and Lorge (13) in one of their several studies of 
attitude.o toward old persons concluded that old age is seen 
as a period characterized by economic insecurity, poor 
health, loneliness, resistance to change, and failing phy- 
sical and mental powers. These commonly held, stereotyped 
notions are a major problem to be. understood \^nd dealt with 
when we begin to concern ourselves with helping older per- 
sons to function morca adequately; as competent and contri- 
buting members of society. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine how we in th 
social sciences may have contributed unwittingly to this way 
of viewing aging and how we are now attempting to show that 
age per se may explain very little of the behavior of older 
persons* Some social scientists have gone so far as to sug- 
gest that old people are the victims of an agism kind of 
thinking which is not unlike racism in it5 characteristics 
and consequences* Sheppard (12) in writing about the 
employment of older workers emphasi25es that age per se may 
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be inappro{**a^e, udsleading, and an oversimplified concept 
when used to explain the performance differences among 'age 
groups. He goes on to say that differences due to age may* 
be minimal whpn one accounts for differences in health, edu- 
•cation, past experiences, and .attitudes of older persons 
tov;ard themselves. 

The implications for such a position are rather pro- 
found and warrant elaboration. No one denies that instances 
of health problerrs and chronic di«easi?is increase with advanc- 
ing age. Likewise, we know that today's older person has. 
not had as much formal education as today's youth. It" is 

4 also fairly ccmmor. knowledge that many older persons have 

chronic economic problems especially after retirement on a 
fixed incoroe. Many of them do not have sufficient income to 
purchase adequate housing, adequate food, or necessary medi- 
cal services. Many of them are anxious, depressed, and 
lacking in self --conf idence. But the faJt that there is 
an increasing frequency of these kinds of problems associ*- 
ated with advancing age does not in any way imply that they 
are the natural consequences of aging. Most of them aJt'e 
situfitionally determined and are therefore remedial. By 
def inition» aging is concerned with the systematic and 
regular changes which occur as the person lives through 
hxs life span. It is ordinarily ^viewed as a normal process 

" of change. At the pr?.'sent, it is inevitable. Breakthroughs 
in the biology of c may make it possible for man to retard 
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*his aging, hut for now, we much assume tha't the clock does 

not slow down as it ticks away man's allotted time. To 

attribute the'multitude of age related problems to the 

natural consequences of aging is to ignore the increasing 

. resjearch literature which shows that a^e differences, at the 

» 

behavioral level are often times minimal when one accounts 
Eor differences on other dimensions. 

I have already agreed that we do not now know how 
to delay aging, but we do know how to solve many of these' 
other age related problems. He Lth can be improved by mor^i 
available medical and rehabilitation services* Economic 
status can be raised. Remedial education can be introduced. 
Negative attitudes toward old age can be altered. Society 
has only to decide that the problems of oldVge enjoy suf- 
ficient prigrity to warrant the time, effort, and money 
which would be required to make thes6> remedial and preventa-- 
tive changes. 

In many instances, age is an 'irrelevant variable 
when one is planning programs of education, retrainincr* aiiJ 
even rehabilitation* To use ii as a criterion for exclusion 
from remedial programs is an example of the practice of 
agism so commonly seen in today's society* 
t 1 will return to this point in a moment, but will 

now digress to offer some reasons why much of the work in 
the psychology of aging has contributed to this agism atti- 
tude* The main reason is that we in the social and beha- 
vioral sciences seem to be more interested in averages rather' 
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than individual dif ferenries. Consequently, we speak of the 
aged, or more euphemistically, the aging, as though old 
people are a homogeneous group. * In point of fact, it is • 
almost axiomatic that increasing age is characterized by 
• increasing individual differences . 

Research on the psychological aspects of aging is 
relatively new. Most of the work has been accomplished since 
the end of World War II. Before' then, the empirical basis 
for what we know about people was bashed on studies of chil- 
dren and the two-legged white rkt; the college sophomore. 
Researchers began to ask if these findings on young people 
held true for persons during maturity and^ old' age. Ini- 
tially, we were primarily concerned with ypung-old difftsr- 
ences. Were there any? The ^typical study compared a group 
of young people, usually defined as being under 30 years of 
age, against a group of old people, usually defined as being 
over 65 years of age. Sure enough, the older groups were 
different. They usually appeared as deficient on most psy- 
chological variables when their performance was compared 
against a group of youmj people* We somehow paid little 
attention to the overlap; some old persons performed as well 
as the young and some young persons performed as poorly as 
"Bhe bid. But the, mean difference was statistically signifi- 
cant* We had scientific evidence that the old were defi- 
cient in comparison' to the young* These findings found 
their way into both the scientific and* popular literature. 

i 
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.They provided a scientific basis for the stereotyped atti- 
tude that old age is characterized by failing mental power.-. 

This picture is now changing. We are now learning 
that old people differ from the young in ways in addition' to 
the accumulation of birthdays. Data from longitudinal stu- 

» 

dies c.re also beginning "to appear in the literature which 
suggest that age changes are not as marked as age differ- 
ences!, one is studying age difference when he compares two 
groups of different ages. He . is studying age^ changes when 
the same person is studied for several years a longitu- 
dinal design.. Thus, much of what we have been saying about 
aging may have to be modified as we better appreciate how 
age differences and age changes a.re not necessarily the same. 

I wish now to review with you some of the recent 
research which supports the position that age per se may be 
making a minimum contribution to our undersstanding of the 
performance of older pe^.=ons. 

The physical health of the older person has a pro- 
found influence on the behavior of not only the .elderly, 
•bi^t-^he young as well, what is the difference in the psy- 
chological behav.ior of persons of equal health status but 
who differ with respect to age? A few years, ago a study of 
healthy old men and healthy young men was carried out at the 
mm (3).. Health was de.t'ined as the absence of disease or 
illness based on laboratory procedures and competent medical 
examination. ' The old men lagged behind the young in their 
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psychomotor behavior. They were slower, but they earned 
higher scores on tests of information, comprehension, and 
verbalization. These investigators found no evidence 'to 
support the popularly held opinion that impairments in. 
memory and iearnihg abilities are the normal consequences 
of aging. When learning impairment does exist, it is likely 
the result of some prior incapacity or debilitating health 
change in the individual (1) . Other investigators (5) have 
shown that persons with cardiovascular disease also per- 
form less well on psychomotor and intellectual tasks. 
Reversals in elevanted cholesterol leVels in the blood have 
been associated .with older persons* improvements on certain 
kinds Qf intellectual tcsks. (11). 

Education is another important variable which* affects 
the intellectual behavior of older persons. An extensive 
analysis^ of one of our better tests of intelligence- ireveals 
that more individual-dif ference is associated with differ-- 
ences in sducation than with differences in chronological 
age (4)# 

As noted earlier, one of the common age stereptypes 
saysi that the older person is ^^et in his ways* One invesi:i- 
gator suggests that this may be related^to their attitude 
toward learning* As the years go by, the old^ person tends 
to solve problems on the basis of what is alre^y known and 
is not inclined to change his approach* But this, intellec- 
tual rigidity is related also to "'the person *s initial level 
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of intelligence, the extent of his formal education, ^nd the 
number of years that have passed since school was attended. 

These studies are bat a few examples here cited to 
suggest a host of . non-age' variables that may be responsible 
for those 'differences which' we have traditionally thought 
to be the consequences of aging. Let's turn now to the 
results of work coming from the longitudinal rather than 
cross sectional studies of aging. 

Most research on intellectual changes associated 
with aging has' used a cross sectional design (14). The 
results generate a curve which shows mental abilities to 
reach their highest level during the middle of tJhe second 
decade of life, it begins to fall shortly thereafter and 
progresses downward into old age. The longitudinal studies 
vAiich have recently begun to appear in the literature reveal 
that these age changes are not nearly so pronounced when 
the same persbns are studied over a several year period. 
For examfile, one nine- year study of persons past age 60 
found that intelligence was quite static across this" period 
(7). . Another 31-year follow-^up of World War I veterans (9) 
found that there was some decline but it was not nearly so 
pronounced as earlier cross sectional studies would have 
predicted. 

Another aspect of the longitudinal studies is most 
exciting. The results are only tentative but it would 
appe.ar that changes in intellectual behavior during later • 
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life may be predecessors of active somatic disease and the 
probable remaining length of life. We have long known that 
test performance associated with brain pathology was differ- 
ent from that associated with normal aging (10). In several 
of the longitudinal^ studies {2, 8, 14) it was found that the 
test scores of- survivors were much superior to the non-sur- 
vivors. That is to say, those persons who had died or who 
were too ill for subsequeht retesting had lower scores than 
those who were still ^live and healthy. This suggests that 
perhaps in some instances we could beti?er understand aging 
if we viewed it as the time remaining before death rather 
them defining it as the hime since birth. 

Thus far# I have made several references to intel- 
lectual changes in old age. Perhaps we should pause for a 
moment to examine some of the implications of this word. " 
Most of Us in psychology and education feel reasonably com- 
fortable with the concept of intelligence. We know^ for 
example, with other things being equal the brighter the 
child the further and easier he will advance in school. We 
use it as a predictor of academic success. Many of us equate 
or operationally define intelligence in terms of the numer- 
ical values of the 10* It is a unitary concept? we ask how 
intelligent is a given individual. I do not wish to get 
into the pros and cons of this question regarding its vali- 
dity with school age children, but would suggest that intel- 
ligence as measur'ed by a single score on an intelligence 
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test is not especially useful in working with older persons. 
The 10 does not tell us too much. 

What is much more important are the relative strengths 
and weaknesses as reflected in variations among the several 
subtests within a given intelligence test. The Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale has eleven different subtests. 
Half of them tap verbal skills while- the other half place 
more emphasis on performance or non--verbal skills. Those 
subtests which emphasize information, verbal comprehension 
and arithmetic operations tend to increase from 20 through 
60 years. Declines, however, are seen in subtests involving 
spatial perception, arrangements of geometric forms and 
decoding tests. What this means is that there seem to be 
chcinges in the pattern of subtest scores as one advances 
in age: some tests increase while others decrease. Thus, 
the IQ might remain the s^t^ while there is a significant 
shifting in the patterning oKthe subtest scores which con- 

tribute to the IQ value. \ / 

■ i \ 

It has not been myj itltentioX to provide you a com- 
prehensive review of all t:he psychological changes and 
differences associated with aging. There are already excel- 
lent reviews of the material easily available to you. May 
I suggest for example that you obtain a four valume series 
entitled Working With Older People (i)* It is published by 
the Public Health Service and is available at a very nominal 
cost* Volume II of this series offers excellent surveys 
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of what is known about the biological, psychological, and 
social aspects of aging. It has not been my intention to 
try to reduce these materials to a one hour superficial 
summary. My message has been a simple and singular one. 
I have suggested that averages- and stereotypes are not very 
valuable in either assessing or explaining the behavior of 
older persons. Health, motivation^ and education are but 
three examples of variables which must always be considered 
when one attempts to understand and plan for the elderly. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OP AGING 

Lester M. Sielski, Ed.D. ACSW 

Assistant Professor 
The Florida State University 

Paul Weiss, a Yale professor of philosophy, has writ- 
ten a book called •'Sport: A Philosophic Inquiry/' Out of 
this book, I have taken a definition which is significant to 
athletes arid to the aging population. The word defined is 
rhythm. "Rhythm," for Professor Weiss, "in^cludes the inter- 
lacing of movements with rest. . .it keeps abreast of changes 
in what is being used and what is being faced. In effect, 
therefore, it is a sign of the degree of harmonization that 
has been achieved by one-self and expressed in activity. 

And what is a more significant living example of 
this definition than life itself with its creation, growth, 
united living, procreation, achievement, interspersed joy, 
and eventual aging. 

For the purpose of this paper, I would like to pick 
up life at the time the young couple^has just been married. 
It's a time of^, happiness , a time of looking forward, a time 
of movement toward change and the understanding of what is 
being faoed. It is the excitment o£ a satisfying job, the 
purchase of a house and filling it with furniture. And 
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eventually when a degree of harmonizatidn has been aehieved, 
then there is the creation and the formation of a happy 
family. And so the rhythm of family living goes on f or • the 
next ten or fifteen years: piromotions, increased respon- 
sibilities at home and at work, growing . achievement, periods * 
of rest and growth of the family with its success and small 
disappointments. This is a happy time for the whole family 
for there.. is unity amongst its members. There is a bond 
that keeps the family strong and happy. The parents, too, 
have a happy, secure f eeline).^f or after all, they have achieved 
a certain status in their contmunity. They^'had produced a 
happy brood of children and had provided a standard of liv-- ' • 
ing for them. The man of the house also has received fur- 
ther satisfaction , because of his ^'Ivancement in business or 
vin his work. And, he feels this pleasant rhythm of life 

will continue forever. 

> 

Then the first blow falls which almost shatters thi's 
happy life. And what shatters this happiness? The daughter 
or son leaving for college, or the eldest son being drafted 
into the military service, the teen-^age daughter getting 
married. Once the magic family unity has been broken, it 
can neyer be repaired again. Th^ father begins to realize 
that a great deal of time has passed and that the years had 
piled up on him. As the next ten years pass, there is a 
repetition of graduations, marriages, and an^iversaires. 
With y^ars racing toward the 55th birthday and in clear 
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view of the 65th , the man of the house comes to feel vulner- 
able. His work production has peaked and the younger member 
of the company are giving him more competition. The once 
lovely house looks a little dated and the rooms that had 
been .so crowded are now ever so large and empty. 

These are the stnall, cumulative emotional .blows that 
fall uj-on^ the father as he reaches 65 and the most difficult 
blow of all falls with retirement. It should be noted that 
our American society does not look very tdvorably at those 
who are not engaged in productive work* Those who work # 
who produce, those vdio achieve, these are the admired people 
So a man who had been the head of a. large corporation, who 
had responsibility for thousands of employees and millions 
of dollars — after retirement finds himself in an unenvia- • 
hie position as being just retired* One day he had the 
ability and resources to direct .a hugh enterprise, the. next 
day 'he retiites, and he*s just another' person who had passod 
his retirement date. ■ . 

Along with the aging process just described, there 
i^ ano4.her phenomenon at work and that is change. And the 
change tha*. has occurred in the last twenty years has 
affected all of us individually* The man who is sixty-five 
today Wiis probably born dn a small town* During his early 
life, he walked to school, walked to church, and walked to 
'the grocer/ the butcher and the cobbler* for entertainment 
he and his companions had the open fields, the woods and 
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the streams. As *he left school at an early age# he found 
employTTient in a local business or factory. He also walked 
to work which began at 6:00 a.m. and returned home at 6; 00 



p.m., often carrying discarded packing case lumber for his . 
wife's wood-burning stove. He also worked six d'ays a week, 
on the seventh day he relaxed v/ith his family or visited 
with friends. His en+.ertainment revolved around the lodge, 
the firemen's picnic, the church social and an occasional 
stage play put on by itinerant actors. The movies were just 
beginning. He read about Marconi and the radio, and tele- 
vision was an unknown word. If the family wanted to visit 
relatives in the large city, .the mode of transportation war' 
the train. To tell his relatives that the family was com- 
ing .he telegraphed, the • telephone was still only in limited 
use. The automobile v;as just beginn;..ng to be eeen on the 
dusty roads. Horse-di^a>vn vehicleij were more popular. 

In the home, the housewife had to contend with a * 
water pump, coal stove, ice box, and hand laundry. There 
were no convenience foods or boxed cakes. No detergents or 
synthetic fabrics to make wash day easy. She was a house- 
wife in the true sense of the word tendincj tc0 her brood, 
cooking, wa^^hiacj, and cleaning. Her social life revolved 
around her neighbors, relatives.- and church* 

What I'm trying to emphasize here is the relatively 
simple life that prevailed in tne years prior to 102b. The 
tempo and rhythm were slower and easier. Although here 1 
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must say that life in every period had its crises and excite- 
ment and that making a living and providing for a family was 
never easy or simple. Gradually the tempo of life picked 
up and roared to a prosperity that was never known before in 
the United States. The great Depression brought to the head 

'of the household great caution which even in the present 
prosperous years he was unable to shed. 

The greatest change in our life came during and 
directly after World War II. There has been more progress 
in the last twenty years than in all the prior years of 
our civilization. 

The elderly breadwinner at the time of reaching his 
golden years of retirement is caught up in this tremendous ' 
, change. Often he doesn't understand it and seldom can he 

change to keep up with it* Adjustment to the present tempo, 
of life is difficult for him, and v^hat dompliJates his 

.later years more is the life process. He and his wife find 
themselves alone, their children married or living in the 
big city, their friends dying or moving to the suburbs ^ 
while strangers with strange accents move into his old 
neighbnirhood. His church, which he knew so well/ has also 
changed or moved to the suburbs ^ too* The familiar shops 

• and shopkeepers have also gone and in their place the glit- 
tering but impersonal supermarket. The streets that once 

• bore leisurely moving traffic of horse*-drawn vehicles^ 
bicycles and early • vintage autos are now filled with shiny^ 
speedy, htisfh-powered sports cars. It is the era of the 
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young and sporty generation. The emphasis is on youth. No 
one ever mentions the elderly or the old and no one ever 

ft 

thinks of dying. 

So the elderly person, as he reaches his retirement 
years, has to contend with the blows pat upon him by life 
in the rearing of his family. Simultaneously, he has to 
contend with the complicated and quickly increased tempo 
of daily living. And, as he reaches his "golden years" he 
finds that no one really wants to be old—the important thing 
is to be young. ' . 

One other important development which troubles our 
elderly people, that: is the changini^ attitudes of the yo^^^g 
people towards authority, marriage, sox, and the use of drugs. 
They can't quite understand the mini-skirted girls and the , 
bearded, longhaired men demonstrating cm college campuses. 
They can*t understand the pot parties, use of drugs^ or the 
happenings in vhich young people participate, what were 
the older man's thoughts when he saw on T.V. the Harvard 
University Commencement Exercise interrupted by a member 
of SDS who harangued the audience? (What were your thoughts?) 

There are some things that mouorn technology has 
developed for the benefit of our aging population. Modern 
technology and production methods have made available bet- ♦ 
ter nutrition and- excellent medical facilities so that older 
people are in relatively good health. And a thoughtful • 
government has seen to it that most retired worken^ have 
some income*, if they had a little more income they could 
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manage financially very well. And despite the fact that this 
is '-a youthful generation, the young people do have a concern 
for the old. ' ^ * 



As the elderly person is- faced with a multitude of 
adjustments to his advancing age# his growing needt> are 
becoming known to every segment of our society and to every 
echelon of our government. * The elderly, their relative^]^ ^ 
their . friends and concerned citizens are looking to the' 
' community — whether a city, village or town — to provide the-^ 
resources to raeet . their needs 30 that they can live their 
retirement years in happiness, o • 

^. I often ask my young students what do they want out 

of life? The answer: security, status, a happy social 

^ environment. When I tell them to be more specific they 

answer: a good paying job, education, marriage, a home, 
furniture., children, travel, leisure time, new automobile, 
clothes, good health, s|if ritual enrichment, companions, and 
friends. Some mention giving leadership in doing good 
deeds, some me.ntion concern for the welfare of all people. 
Some v/ant to be involved^ in making this a better world to 
live in. . 

Then I ask them what do old people want out of life? 

» And as they answer they begin to realize that the older, too, 

want a good home# furniture, financial security, clothing, 

* good health, an opportunity to ivorship Ood^ an opportunity 

■■■ } * 
to help others in the community, in fact they want everything 

that the young ' people- want except for one thing and that is 
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children. And even there they can meet this want by being 
foster parents. As the young people seek happiness so do 
the old people but somehow it is more difficult for the' 



senior citizens to find this happiness. 

When I take my young students to convalescent homes, 
old folks homes, and. the geriatric wards of ^ the State Hospi-- 
tal, they are often appalled and upset at what they see. 
Their hearts go out to the old institutionalized person. 
They come back to the classroom filled with guestions. Why 
do the older people have to sp|nd their remaining years in 
idle waiting?. And this is the question we have to ask our- 
selves. What can we do to provide for the needs of our older 
citizens? Their needs are: activities for leisure time, 
social living, employment, education, good housing, legal 
information, companionship, good medical care, social work 
and vocational counseling and often financial aid. Meeting 
some o^s^ese needs for the aged persoTJ means the differ- 
ence between living a happy, useful life and existing in 
idleness in the State Hospital or nursing home. 

In providing for the needs of the elderly we can help 
them keep abreast of the changes in what is being used and 
what they hacve to face so that they can effe^it a degree of 
harmoni^.ation in themselves and express it in th6ir activity* 

So far this p'resentation has discussed the successful 
Wc^irking man who has been able to provide satisfactory finan- 
cial support to hi3 family* in retiirement his social secuit^ity 

payments combined with savings and a pension provide hitn with 

t 
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financial security. His education and his social and cul- 
tural contacts have :5omewhat prepared him for retirement* 
But what' of the culturally deprived minority? What of the 



poorly educated? The poorly paid? , What about the eld^^y-*^^ 
who have never been able to accumulate .savings ar)jd-^en 
now are living on marginal incSme?^^jW^^ those who are 

ill and cannot afford medical,...a4rKention? Is it too late 
to open the books.jEer'''^^ and help them acquire a new skill- 
jsa^^^^ih-er^ work and participate in the new prosper- 

ity? Is it too late to he]-p this group develop creative 
art skills? Shouldn't this segment of our society have 
decent housing, adequate medical care and income that will 
provide their needs? 

The answer is resoundingly YES i and responsible indi- 
viduals in every community should give support to the social 
and educational institutions so that this minority . can also 
find contentment and happiness in their retirement years. 

would like to conclude my address by offering 
some suggestions on keeping young* These suggestions have 
come out of many discussions with young people on the sub- 
ject of being classified as old. To stay young you have to 
have a mind open to change > and to be able to change one's 
ideas/ concepts / and taboos. Vou have to keep abreast of 
the current events and be able to relate to them. You have 
to feel and think young/ be pleasant* be enthusiastic and 
keep ir/ style. You and your agencies can help many senior 
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citizens stay young and in the process you will stay young 
too. 



Dr. Sielski IS now Coordinator, Social Welf.^re Interdisciplin- 
ary, at university of West Florida, Pensacola. ) 
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Need for the Second Career v 
It may be worthwhile to begin by asking :\ Why a 
se'cond career? Why should we assume that second careers 
are desirable? What kinds of benefits should come f^m ; 
second ""careers? 

The' most basic reason for the second career is th^t 
it should. mean remaining in the maint^tream of life. For- 
merly, the elderly had an important and secure place in 
society; they were grandfathers and grandmothers, they 
often retained control of family enterprises, they continued 
to direct and were looked upon as wise and long-experienced 
persons. In the extended family of, say, three generations 
and perhaps brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, cousins, the 
older peopled had a place' which they and everyone elste recog- 
nized and valued. The passing of the older and more tradi- 
tional way of life has largely taken aw^y such roles* In 
fact, with the transition to mo$aern society, the erosion of 
family-*centered roles has tended to make work roles mojfe and 
more significant in filling the life space of the old^r per- 
son and giving him a sense of worth. Therefore the loss * 

41 
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of the role of employed worker has much more serious conse- 
(^ences than before. Hence, to finish a work career means 

to enter ^ kind of limbo in which meaningful roles are 

lacking. ' ' 

Some of these ideas were set forth systematically 
some years ago by Havighurst (1951; 12-22). According to 
his analysis work has the following meanings:, a basis for 
self-respect and sense of worth; a source of prestige or 
recognition by others? a 'locus of social participation; a 
source of intrinsic enjoyment or of creative self-expres- 
sion; a way of being of service to others; a way of making 
time pass; a way of earning a living; and a heavy and 
unpleasant burden. 

In the field of social gerontology two. opposing 
theories are being argued as to what is the nature of suc- 
cessful aging. One of these, known as the theory of 
disengagement (Gumming and Henry, 1961), holds that people 
who adjust satisfactorily to the aging process go through 
a gradual process of withdrawal from their relationships 
with others/ constriction of their interests and activi- 
ties, and modification of their personalities in the direc- 
tion of self-centeredness. The publication of this inter- 
pretation a decade ago evoked angry growls of protest from • 
the many gerontologists v^o believed in the implicit but 
fairly well-defined theory that successful aging consists ♦ 
of remaining as one grows older as much like his middle-aged 
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self as possible. The last word on this matter has pot been 
said by any means* But it can be seen that retireing to 

nohhincf in th e way of meaning ful r oles would accor d very 

well with the disengagement idea* while keeping involved 
in life through continuation of an established career or by 
embarking on a feecond, career would fit the activity theory, 

hs\a master of fact, there are findings from research 
conducted by so'ciaTr'^aientists that tend to support the 
activity theory, indicating that losing major social roles / 
including that of worker* has undesirable effects* It has 
been demonstrated, for example, that the general level of 
activity is higher for older people who are married, live 
near relatives and friends, have lived for a long time in 
the same place, and are employed (Ri^,ey and Poner, 1968: 
419-420). Moreover, it has been found that satisfaction 
with life is greater among older people vAio are still work- 
ing compared 'with those already retired; this remains true 

ei^en for persons whose health and socioeconomic levels are 

i 

similar (Riley and Poner, 1968: 350-351). Other investi- 
gations have made it clear that people who are retired are 
more likely to feel old than their counterparts who axe 
still employed (Ril^y and Poner^ 1968: 30Sn and since it 
is generally true that being old in our society carries a 
stigma, this research result probably m^sans that the retired 
are less^ hopeful, less satisfied, les.-s ''ad^-sted** to life 
around them than those still working. 
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Recently Palmore (1969) has reported findings that 
appear to make it even more important that certain key social 
-Xoles such as meaningful work be continuer'.. On the basis of 
an analysis of data about volunteers in the longitudinal, 

interdisciplinary study cf aging under way at Duke Univer- 

i 

sity, he concluded that work satisfaction is ^positively 
related to longevity; more generally, he found that his . 
"evidence suggests .that maintaining health, mental abili- 
ties, and satisfying social roles are the most important 
factors related to longevity (Paltiftore, 1969: 108). 

A second ^career also is important from the viewpoint 
of community and society. Older people constitute human 
resources; they have something to give to their fellow man. 
If we sideline them, that is, if we keep them from, perform- 
ing jobs of some kind or providing services to others,"^ then 
we prevent them from contributing. This is to a large 
extent the situation that exists today for the people -who 
reach the age at which they are forced to retire from th^ir^ 
customary work. Now, we can look at this from the point of 

r^t of the elderly person who is affected, but for the 
moment 1 want to direct attention to the societal point of 
view. 

A society has a definite and limited amount of man- 
power available to it; at any given point in time, there 
* are exactly so many people able to do work? and these poten- 
tial workers have knowledge and skills that we can classify 
in terms of the contributions that can be made toward doing 
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necessary jobs. People who are in the older years consti- 

\ • 

tftte a part of this poolN^of manpower. Therefore, in the 

-dftgree to which we as a society do not make use>-,of them as 

workers — we are squandering a portion of our human resources. 

The question then becomes* Do we need all' of this manpower? 

As an affluent society, do we have such a great quantity of 

human resources of such high level that we can afforc^not 

to utilize part of it? My answer to these (Questions is 

quite categorical: we in the United States need to take 

f 

, advantage of all the manpower we can get. It is hard for * 
me to see how the answer can be otherwise when we look about 
at the seemingly overpowering social problems that surround 
us arM at times seem almost to be smothering us. To put the 
matter in other words, the more manpower we can bring to 
bear, the more we should be able to do to raise levels of 
living/ elminate inequalities, and enrich the lives of our 
people. 

A third reason for pushing for second careers is that 
thifj is a means of keeping a 11 the people in our nation inte*- 



grated in the society. as a whole. Obviously, this .is related 
to what I said earlier about the apparently close relafcJonM 
ships between having important social. roles and being 
satisfied in old age, but in this case once again I wish 
to focus upon the consequences for the society rather than 
the individual. As sociologists, we see a total society as: 
one great social system made up of intricately " interrelated 
subsystems. The various subsystems ate comprised * of course^ 
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of people who have defined social relationships with others 

P.! \ 

in the system. A good example of this is the nuclear family, 

composed-^Qf_^^arried--pa ir--and^-thedr^ 

bers are tied together in relationships that involve both 
rights and privileges. 

Now, the biggest social system we know, the United 
States as a totality, can work well only if all the smaller 
social systems of which it is made up do things — technically, 
perform functions — that contribute' something efc^.s.ential to 
£he systems on the next higher level. When this situation 
/does not prevail, we are 'in trouble — as we are in terms of 
the racial and ethnic minorities / the poveiftfy-ridden, and^ — 
to some extent, at least, -^the youth. The. same reasoning 
applies to the elderly. If we exclude them from key social 
""^lesi thfeii we are excluding them from participation in the 
society and v/e have a socially unhealthy and potentially 
dangerous situation. In other words # v/e have in that case 
failed to integrate sticcessf ully in our social system a 

very substantial segment — about one tenth — of our population. 

On the basis of what has been said* it seems clear 
to me that helping people develop second careers ia both 
worthwhile for the persons and advantageous for the com- 
miih^y and society. But it has to be admitted at the outset 
that it is not easy tO' do* Therefore^ it may be useful to 
take a j^^- minutes to deal with the question^ What are the 
obstacles to second careers for the older person? 
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Obstacles 

Poor health and physical and mental disabilities may 
stand in the way of a second career, of course, but the 
influence 'of this factor should not be overestimated. Dur- 
ing the perio(3 1965-^1967 the National Health Survey revealed 
that 1b1 percent of those aged 65 and over hc>d no limitation 
of. mobility; even though 67 percent of this nonlimited 
group did have one or more chronic conditions (U;S* Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 1970: 7). It is 
almost certain, in» addition, that a large majority '^f the 
19 percent who were disabled were concentrated in the higher 
rangee of the cld-age category. To put it affirmatively, 
even though deficits of health may be- an incapacitating 
factor, about four out of fivt^ persons ueyond age 65 are 
not affected by this, A national survey of beneficiaries of 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance some years ago showed that 
th^ principal reason for retirement given by the former 
workers was their inability to continue in employment 
because qf illness, ac<i:ident, the infirmities of age, and 
other incapacities (Stecker, 1955)? these are people who 
v/ill not be seeking a second career* 

Another obstacle is what we may call ageism*' just 
as we speak of racism and sexism* This marked tendency to 
dislike, be hostile otward, or seek to avoid aging and the 
elderly is a fact of our na+-ional life* For women seeking 
epiployment, this factor begins to operate as early as age 
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35 ♦ for men, not much later. Just why Americans tend to 
abhor the aging process and the aged themselves is not 
entirely clear; it has been conjectured that our long 
national emjphasis upon youthfLlness as we pushed the fron- 
tiers westward could be related to it. Nevertheless, it is 
true that the difficulties created by the adverse attitudes 
are real in their consequences. 

The way in which work itself is organiaaei creates 
■another impediment to the employment of older p-r. 
including the provision of second careers. 3 cirst 
place, a sort of career pattern is assumed: people enter 
.jobs at relatively young ages, progress through the organ- 
ization (more or less, depending upon the opportunities for 
upgrading and davancement) , and finally retire at some 
stipulated age in the neighborhood of 65. Complications 
arise from pension plans also related to the career pattern. 
As a result, business, industry, and government usually 
find it hard to accomodate to hiring older workers? they 
simply do not fit the pattern. 

Two other aspects of woirk organization in the modern 
industrial society likev/ise impede older workers. For one 
thing, educational and occupational obsolescence occur. 
Rises in the average level of edudational accomplishsment 
give younger applicants a decided advantage, and changes 
in technical prodesses not infrequently place the older 
person at a disadvantage (Wilensky, 1964). For another 
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thing, the number of "old men's" jobs has been declining in 
proportion to the nuinber of old men. That is to say that 
older workers are found in greatest numbers in occupations 
that &re either dying out or losing importance, such as 
farmers, tailers, «and locomotive ' engineers . . 

But probably the greatest obstacle of all resides 
in the older people 'themselves. This is their marked ten- 
dency to accept pnconpciousjy the prevailing^ opinion regard- 
ing their own worth. And since we have already noted that 
such generalized opinions' devalue the elderly, this me^iisi 
that they tend to devalue themselves. Everyone who is atl 
middle age or past that somewhat indefinite point in the 
life span has felt to some degree the pressure of such 
unfavorable, evaluations of himself, u.id the influence of 
this factor undoubtedly i»v growing lecause rapid social 
and technological change brings apparent obsolescence ear- 
lier than was true even one generatr.o: ago. 

Capacities, of O lder Workers. . 
Against the fpregoing negative factors, on the i ? 
hand, we can place a number of quite positive aspects* Soim- 
marizin'g many^ scientific studies, Riley and Foner have 
noteds 

Studies under actual working conditions show older wor- 
kers performing as well as younger workers, if not 
better', on most, but not all, measures* Thuft, those 
men and women who remain in the labor force during 
their later years are not making g&aerally inferior 
contributions, d' --^-vite their frecfuently poore'r perfotr- 
mance under labot ry conditions (Riley and Foner, 1968 
426). 
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The authors go on to caution that what they say does not noces- 
/sarily .apply to all older people, but only to those remaining 
xn paid employment, which undoubtedly is a group that has been 
reduced by. attrition through tho years. Nevertheless, the • 
results of the various studies are heartening. ■ They. further 
observe that older workers, even though they may sometimes 
produce at lower rates, "Are at least as accurate and steady in 
their work as younger workers" (Riley and Foner, 1968: 427). 
There are great indiv,idual differences in the work output, ' 
with many older v^rkers surpassing the average level of younger- 
workers. ^Aor^i^b^Jl/here is no indication of any inevitable 
decline with age in^egularity of attendance, despite the 
comparatively poorer health of older workers" (Riley' and 
Foner, 1968} 429) .* 

People in the older ages have another kind of quality " 

that is not easil^f measured U'-., in my judgment, i,s real and 

important nevertheless. I am' referring to their superior 

judgrtient and to the greater maturity that frequently enables 

them to deal with problematic conditions more sensibly, rporfe 

r 

calmly,. and more' adequately than would be true of many younger 
persons., in parfc.£his consists in a greater steadiness that 
res^ults dn turn from lowered emotionality and tlie lessening of 
Interest in many competing life activities. To the older per- ' 
son, the work he does may well be more /central to his total 
..interests than is true of the younger peraon preoccupied with 
other aspects of his life such as 'sex and marriage, childr-an, •. 
and sports activities. Hence he can b6 expected to be more 
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dependable on the job, less likely to jump from job to job- 
in a word, more stable. It is not an accident that the vast ' 
majority of our highl political leaders and great statesmen 
throughout the world, are in the later ages, for tit'^y combine 
long experience! and extensive knowledge with a mature approach 
toward their responsiblities . 

V Building' Second Careers 

4 ^ ».. ^ 

Thus far I have argued that second careers are highl;^^^^ 
desirable, from the standpoint of the society as well as of' 
thfe elderly person, pointed out some of the , serious obstacles 
that stand in the way of developing second careers, and speci- 
fied some 6f th^e strengths of the older' person who seeks to 
enter into a second career. Now I should like to turn to 
the question # How may adult educators aid those for whom a 
secdnd career seems .to be a logical next step in their* careers? 

At the outset it is fundamental to see that the second 
career is not for everyone in later middle age or beyond. A 
fairly small proportion of such people have mental, emotional 
and/or physical problems that preclude their working. Others 
outwardly seem capable of working but are not motivated to do 
^ BO, probably because a key aspect of the aging process is a 
gradual decline in energy, and this too there is substantial 
individual variation. Another category of per£Jons who will 
not appear as candidates for secpnd careers is made up of 
thoS6who desire^ retirement from their previous activities, 
have made trealistio plans for it/' and have sufficient financial 
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means to enable their to live corafortably without earnings from 
employment. By and large the .older people who fall into the 
categories just mentiom^d will simply not present themselves 
to participate in educational programs oriented to second- 
career planning. 

In this connection age itself neednot be a central fj.c- 
tor. As Shock has observed (1962), there are pronounced 
differences in the rate at which individuals a -iP . Conso*- 
quently, a 75 year old may be no different; from a 55 year ^old 
so far as the state of his organ system.-s is^- concerne.^, apa 
may therefore be just as good a possibility for a second career 
♦as the person who is much younger in years lived * All of us 
can think of numerous illustrations of this principle among 
well-known persons about whom we have read, and often we can 

find examples also among the persons whom we know personally. 

c 

In counseling and training persons for second careers, 
nothing is* more imporfcc'ht, basically, than building positive 
attitudes* In saying this, I do not mean unfounded or unrea- 
listic attitudes but rather empha.<5is upon the real capacities 
and abilities posf^.esaed by the older individual and upon, the 
favorable elements to be found in the environment in which* 
the second^ career is to be forged* To live +-o middle age 
and beyond i« to have been subjected to failures and reverses 
.as well as to have experienced successes; the current phrase, 
"you can't win 'em all,*' is true in this context* 

t 
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It follows that everyone in the older ages, then, will be 
aware that not everything that he has tried has succeeded, and 
that there is, indeed, the possibility of failure. Moreover, 
aging itself is a process that brings with it what Havighurst 
ana Albrecht (1953: 26-28) cfilled the ''insults of aging" 
(loss of physical attractiveness, lessening of physical health 
and vigor, loss of status). Obviously, stressing such decre- 
TSstfits can have no good effect in preparing people for new or ^ 
continued careers. That is why it seems essential to me that 

V 

within honest limits we should place emphasis upon the* positive 
and under play the negative. For a key element in this situa-- 
tion is how the older person regards himself? this in its turn 
will greatly affect the way others, such, as future employers and 
associates, perceive him. 

When planning commences, a useful first step is making 
an inventory of the abilities, experience, and interests of 
the person. It is logical enough, of course, that scch back- 
ground information should be taken into account, but it is 
not so obvious that there may be considerable gain from the 
preparation of a detailed inventory in a methodical way* In 
this process some kinds of capacities and experien<?es may be 
discovered that can be very relevant to further work* This 
is particularly so if the inventory is made to include aspects 
that do not have to do with employnicmt per se * 

But developing secpnd careers is a matter of finding 
places in which to fit people with given quaXif ications and. 
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interests. That is, one side of the equation is the poten- 
tial worker and the other, the position that he may occupy. 
Accordingly, it is Essential to give as -much thought and 
effort to where people may be placed as to what they them- 
selves are able to do, 

\ 

To carry outvthis aspect of the educational task 
requires two kinds of knowledge. First, i't is important 
to know about markets for employees. At this point I am 
thinking of the situation at a regional or national level/. 
The U,S, Department of Labor periodically publishes ^sten- n 
sive information about careers, specifying the kind and 
amount of preparation required and both short- and long- 
term opportunities. As you know* certain types of personnel 
tend to be in short supply, others in oversupply. Second, 
it seems just as important for the educational counselor 
and teacher to know a good deal abput the job-supply situ- 
ation in his own community and the area readily accessible 
to residents of the community. The local Florida State 
Employment Office can be useful as a source of some infor- 
mation/ but it should be supplemented by newspaper reading 
and inquiries of the personnel departments of large indus-: 
triesj. Knowing the, fundamentals about overall career 
opportunities and, in particular, those in one's ovm 
area will enable one to giVe sound advice to those who 
turn to you for assistance. 

A further step should be taken by those for whom 
it is fe-isible. Personal contacts with selected employers/ 
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large and small, governmental and private, may pave the 
way for placement of specific individual trainees. Inter- 
views of this kind with employers will call for careful 
explanation and persuasion, for frequently it is necessary 
to convince the people who control hiring that the older 
worker has something to offer, maybe a superior employee 
\ in some respects, and at the very least deserves the chance 
VS to show what he can do. 

Some other techniques for fitting people to jobs 
likewise merit thoughtful consideration* One of these is 
used by Mature Temps, Inc. which hires people aged 55 and 
over and puts them to work in temporary jobs with employers 
who contract with Mature Temps for the services. The 
. agency thus is the employer of these older workers, paying 
them their salaries and taking care of social security 
taxes income tax withholding, and insurance. The advan- 
tage to employers who contract with Mature Temps is that 
they receive personnel to meet their short-time needs and 
a^e spared all the usual personnel and . paperwork associated 
with selecting, hiring, and providing bookkeeping services . 
After highly successful demonstrations in New Yrok City 
and Philadelphia, the enterprise has established branches 
in several other cities (Anonymous/ 1970)* . 

Another approach was taken by Project Senior Abili- 
' ties, at Albertson, Long Island, New York. Its purpose is 
to match the skills possessed by the persons aged 55 and 
over whom it serves with job needs in its territory. This 
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involves building a "skills bank" cataloging the abilities 
and experience of its applicants, and a continuing survey 
of jobi through government and industrial contacts (Anony- 
mous, 1971). Thus Project Senior Abilities is essentially 
an employment agency specializing in jobs for ' older people. 
Like Mature Temps, it is a nonprofit enterprise. 

e 

In my frequent references to "employment" I may have 
given the impression that I have beeYi thinking of second 
careers merely in terms of paid work. This is not entirely 
true. Volunteer work frequently may be an attractive and 
highly useful alternative to paid work, especially when the 
older person seeks to,, be active, involved,' and of some 
utility to society rather than to supplement his retirement 
income. Now the amount of volunteer work to be found in any 
given community will vary according to the size of the com- 
munity and the degree to which it is socially organized. 
■ Therefore, many smaller places may not offer much for the 
volunteer while many of our larger communities may present 
a rich variety of work opportunities of this kind. Even in 
the smaller cities and tov-Tis, however, the exercise of 
ingenuity can lead to the creation of volunteer positions 
that can contribute to the improvement of the community at 
the same tiir.e that they are making a better life for the 
elderly volunteers* 

The matter of second careers fof older persons can 
be thought of as somewhat similar to putting together a 
jigsaw puzzle. The jumbled pieces go together, we have 
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good reason to believe, but fitting, them properly is pain- 
staking' and requires creative imagination. Most of all, it 
is the imag;ination that often is lacking* 

Therefore let me conclude these remarks about second 
careers by stressing the decisive part that can be played 
by imaginative thinking. All of us tend to get bogged down 
in the usual patterns of solving problems and to overlook, 
as a result — or rathor, not even consider — unorthodox ways 
of dealing with problem-solving. The whole process of pre- 
paring people for second careers must necessarily be a crea- 
tive one since the odds are great against this kind of 
£3wimniing against the stream* But the goal is, as I think 
I have shown today, a worthy one justifying great efforts, 
and a(^ult education can do much to bring about a situation 
in whjLch second careers are a much more common and generally 
accepted aspect of life in the older years-. 
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EDUCATION AND AGING ^ 
• by 

Dr. Howard Y. McClusky, Professdr Emeritus 
School of Education, Univeifsity of Michigan 

The. dominant theme of much of the discussion about 
Older. Persons xs essentially pessimistic in character* We 
do not have to wander very far to discover why this is so. 
In the first place Older Persons are confronted with threats 
to their health that frequently occur with advancing yearns. 
lii the second place the great majority of Older Persons are 
subject to substantial reductions in income without an 
equalizing decrease in their continuing need for financial 
resources. In the third place retirement usually leads to 
a' decline in position with a cpriateral ^reduction in status 
and influence affecting not only the retiree* but also many 
of those to whom he is significantly related. . . And so 
forth. . . In other words gre^t numbers of Older Persons ai 
covertly if not ovortly engaged in a running ^battle for 
survival with their attention given primarily to devising 
strategies for recovering from actual los^e's or strategies 
designed to circumvent anticipated losses or both* It is 
not surprisjing therefore to discover that much of ^the dis- 
cussion about Older Persons ov^r the media, in conferences, 
and in the lay and professional litetature is more likely 
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CO deal with the plight rather than the opportunities of 
persons 'in ;;the later years. 

But when we turn to education we t more opti- 
mistic domain. In fact educat\on is itself essentially an 
affirmative enterprise. For ii;stance education for Older 
Persons is based on the assumption that it will lead to 
something better in the lives of those participating,,^- liT 
also proceeds on the collateral assun^tien^that Older Per- 
sons are capable of a coiis^OcTive^res^^ to educational 
s^imulation^^Thlls^^be^ of its faith in the learning 
^^jihiriity of Older Persons and because, of its confidence in 
the improvement that results from learning, education in 
contrast with other areas in the field of Aging can be 
invested with a climate of optimism which is highly, attrac- 
tive to those who may be involved in its operation. 

From an educational viewpoint the impressive, and 
distinguishing feature of our times is the fact that we 
are living in a learning society." Within recent decades 
and at an ever increasinej rate we have been arriving at a 
stage where learning has bi-^come an essential condition for 
participat/ing and advancing in the world about us and 
equally mandatory for personal development. This , new con- 
dition is largely the res^ult Of profound and' acceleratincf 
change » in fact change i?; now trtlnsforming all ai?pects oi 
living for all people of all ages. This process has become 
so pervasive that in orde^ to cope with the dislocations and 
tfiko advantage of the opportunities which change produces * 
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education must now be thought of as being ^ continuous as 
change itself and must also be programmed so that all per-, 
sons regardless of age may take part in learning through tout 
the' length of his years. 

The implications of this new outlook for education 
as a whole can scarcely be exaggerated. Its implications 
for the education of Older Persons is especially far reach- 
ing and urgent. For in the case of the Older Person change 
has a double and ur^^iquely aggravating dimension. First 
there is the change in the environing society. But second 
there ate changes in the life situation of the pc^rson as, he 
grows older. Hence for persons in the lat^r years change 
gives rise to a "double jeopardy." That is the changes 
in the soceity surrounding the individual compounds the 
re-adjustments induced by the age related changes occurring 
within the individual. Thus if education is to be .relevant 
for the unique situation of the Older Person and moreover 
if it is to be effective, it must without compromise deal 
with the multiple impact of change inherent in the life 
stage which older people occupy* ^uch an encounter should 
generate an edacational program markedly different from th?*.t 
associated with the. "credential system" of formal education. 

But however inappropriate the standard instruction 
of the elementary and secondary schools, might be for per- 
sons in their later years the fact remains that Older 
Persons were once young and that tho schooling they received 




in their childhood and youth constitutes a basic foundation 
for wh:itever learning they may pursue as adults. What then " 
do the results of research show about the amount of school- 
dng which the present generation . of Older Persons have 
received in their earlier years? 

The evidence indicates that the level of formal 
schooling attained by Older Persons is far below the national 
avetage for all portions of the population. One fifth of 
persons over 65 are regarded as functionally illiterate; only 
one third' of those over. 65 have continued beyond the eighth 
grade, in any random sample^ of the population the oldest 



are the most poorly educated. 

The situation becomes even more serious when we 




examine the prooably quality and relevance of, the instruction 
they .received. For example since they went to school' from 
60 to 80 or more years ago, it is plausible to expect that 
teachers then were lesfs qualified than^ they are today, that 
instructional materials and facilities were less adequate 
than they are today and that the subject matter they studied 
would today be regarded as clearly out of d^te* 

The implications of this deficit might -be eased if 
Older Persons compensated for their lack of schooling by 
taking part in activities designed specifically for their 
instruction* But here again the data give us little cause 
for celebration, For instance research indicates that per- 
spns ^ver 50 are under-represented in adult educational 
activities and that the degree of under, representation 



increases with the advance in years. This is especially tri^e 
for Adult Basic Education where the need of Older Persons is 
greatest. 

But is this low level of schooling and . part icipation 
paralleled with an ecfefelly -low level of mental ability^,;^^ Is 
it possible that in this deficit of educational achievement 
we also have a deficit m the ability to achieve? The 
answer is an emphatic no: Research presents no evidence 
'that after a person renters his years of adulthood, age per 
se is a barrier to learning. On the contrary in many cases ' 
age may be an advantage in learning. Thus we are on solid 
empirical grounds in saying that we can teach an old dog 
new tricks; in fact there are probably some tricks an old 
..dog can learn betterl 

The picture suggested so far'by oUr discussion is 
a mixed one and not as optimistic as our introductory com- 
ments might lead us to expect. On the one hand we find 
Older Perssons gravely deficient in formal schooling and 
participating little in adult 6ducationa.|< activities. On 
the other hand we find Older Persons fully capable of 
learning, in a world of dramatic change when learning is 
so important and when the rewards of learning are poten- 
tially great* How can we more nearly match their need to 
learn with a better performance in learning? 

The answer to this question probably lies somewhere 
in the realm of motivation. It is our hypothesis that in 
general Older Persons do not perceive education as having 
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any relevance for their interests and needs. This point was 
repeatedly confirmed in the "conimunity discussion groups held'- 
throughout the countrjj in preparation for the -White House 
Conference meeting in Washington, D.C., during the jperiod 
November. 2§ to December 2, 1971. Assuming this to be a 
valid . assessment what does it mean for the Education '>f 
Older Persons? ' 

In attempting. to answer this question we should be- 
reminded that Older Persons apparently regard education as 
something, separate and different from the programs of other 
service areas with which they are more . familiar , There are 
health services, financial services, legal services, hous- 
ing services, etc. and more qr less as a post script there 
are educational services. Moreover the educational image 
Of Older Persons is based on the memory of the schooling 
they received in childhood and youth— an image that bears 
little resemblance to the urgencies of the situation in which 
they currently gind themselves. .It is not surprising that 
their typical response to any queries about education is 
often "Why do I need afty more education? What can it do 
for me? it is too late for that," etc. 

Such" an attitude obviously imposes severe limitations 
on thd' potential of Older Persons to cope effectively with 
their survival needs a^ well '.xs their ability to increase 
the significanca of their continuing development, instead 
of thinking of educdtion as a. thing apart or as a decora- 
tive option, it should bo regarded as a principal ■ 
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component of all. the services designed to meet the necessi- 
ties of living. More specifically education should play 
.an important role in the production, maintenance and pro- 
tection of health and income. It should also be a basic 
Element in solving problems of housing^ the use of legal 
services, in the adjustment to change of relationships in 
the family, cotftmunity organisiations, etc. In short, educa- 
tion should be regarded as a program category to which all 
other aspects of living in the later years should ; be related, 
in this sense it would become an "umbrella'* for working in 
and comprehending the field of aging as a whole. - 

But the full scope of the field is even more com- 
prehensive than that suggested by our analogy of the 
"umbrella." in a more fundamental and generic sen^e edu- 
cation for aging should be relevant for persons of all 
ages and not merely for those in the later years. 

In order to clarify this point let us first look 
at persons in the mainstream of productive adulthood. In 
at least two respects they have an important stake in 
Education for Aging* They need instruction about the pro- 
blems, and opportunities of living in the period beginning 
with age 65, firs t, because they will need to provide the 
favorable climate of support, acceptance and understanding 
in which pi\ograttis for Older Persons may develop, and second , 
because they will need to begin to think constructively 
about retirement for themselves # preferrably as early ^^as 
age 45 and at least by age 55. Let us look at the second 
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of the two preceding points in greater detail. 

The bas'^ for making a case for pre-retirement edu- 
cation ii a sound one. An early introduction to the deci- 
sions that an adult will be compelled to make as he (or she) 
makes the transition from <i working to a non-working style 
of life will enable the individual to anticipate the 
hazards and the opportunities of the later years. By so 
doing he will be able* to regulate his performance in 
advance so that when they appear the hazards will be dofused 
and the opportunities exploited. 

In a yottth oriented society the problem of persuading 
a middle aged per£;on to admit that some day he too will be 
an Older Person and should therefore take some rational 
measures in anticipation thereof often gives rise ^to dif- 
ficulties of motivation which are extremely frustrating. 
But the need for developing procedures for resolving these 
difficulties is an additional and compelling argument for 
the relevance of thinking of Education for Aging as applying 
•not only to those in the years 65' and beyond but also those 
who arfe not yet ''older*' but are irreversibly on their way 
to becoming so* 

There is yet another respect in which Education for 
Aging is more than Education for older Persons. This is per- 
haps the most comprehensive of the categories we have pro- 
posed* We refer to education for life long development. 
Education for Older Persons; gives society a reason for 
looking at the complete life span as a whole. Technically 
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speaking aging begins with the beginning of life and while 

.this i^act'itiay appear to be a far cry from the problems 

exacerbated by the survival needs of Old Persons it reminds 

us that any point in one's total life line has a signifi- 
« 

cance which is a product of both its past and future. In 
other words a person has a relation to the time dimension 
of his life with which he must come to terms if he is to 
fulfill the promise of his potential. 

At' this point the biological view of the life span 
as a rise for growth, a plateau for maintenance and a. decline 
for regression gives us only part of the picture. it is 
proposed here that a more complete picture may be derived in 
some of the developmental theories of personality. To illus- 
trate let u? look at Erickson*s theory of the maturing . 
individual. 

To summarize his position he postulates that there 
are eight developmental stages from the beginning to the end 
of life. in infance we begin with the achievement succes- 
sively of autonomy and initiative. In middle childhood we 
•Inquire the skills of industry and work and in adolescence 
a sense of identity. Building on these five stages of 
childhood and youth, the first task .of the adult is to 
develop a sense o£ intimacy, next he must move into the 
stage of generativity and finally as a culmination to life 
long development he must achieve a sense o£ ego integrity. 
In other words the Erikson formulation proposes a stage by 
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stage progression toward fulfillment in maturity. 

There are risks in presenting such a comprehensive 



theory in such an abbrev iated form. . But we have done so in 
order^t'b support .the view that more than the current biolo- 



in ordfer to formulate a fundamental and comprehensive pro- 
gram of education for life long fulfillment. In an optimal 
and operational sense the last stages of life should be a 
guide for education in all the sequences and at all the 
stages leadino thereto. To qualify as a complete and fun- 
damental view we must then regard Education for Older Per- 
sons as designed not only to help them cope with the require- 
ments for survival but also by using expressive, co.itribu- 
tive and influence activities to assist them in achieving 
their potential. In short we are proposing that it takes a 
long time to develop a complete self. Education should aid 
in this process. 

r 

As a post script to the above discussion let us 
return to our initial theme of education as an "accent on 
the positive." At this point we need to remind ourselves 
that Education for Older Persons will realistically and for 
the foreseeable future constitute the principal part of 
Education for Aging and that for immediate and operational 
purpose^ij the bulk of Education for Older Pe.-sons will be 
devoted to helping them cope with threats to their survival 
and autonomy as well as insults to their integrity* But for 




picture of the life span is necessary 
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more fundamental and ultimate purposes society's stake in 
the education of Older Persons is that of helping them 
become a more effective resource for the improvement and 
enrichment of society itself. In the context of this 
view Education for Older Persons is an investment by society 
in resource development. It is based on the assumption that 
Older Persons have experience and special assets which the 
society needs for the cultivation of its health and well 
being. Society still lags gravely in recognizing the 
"validity of this view. Its full acceptance and implementa- 
tion with understanding is one of the major tasks of educa- 
tion. 

WTiere will we find the agencies to develop the 
programs envisaged in the preceding discussion? 

All agencies with education as a part or full time 
objective should be regarded as potential contributors to 
Education for Aging. In the informal domain we would include 
organizations of older persons, churches, synagogues, labor 
unionwS, farm and business organizations, civic associations, 
libraries, museums, community centers, etc. In the formal 
domain we would include private and public schools from the 
kindergarten through post^-graduate and professional educia- 
tion. Above all we would welcome the roalw of radio and 
television broadcasting with a sharp lookout for cable 
television that i& just emerging* 

In the case of all these agencies Education for 
Aging should appear as an explicit and separate commitment 
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in both statements of purpose and as a line item in budgets. 
It should not be allowed to become buried in the amorphous 
terrain of general funds or lost in general expressions of 
nious intent. This point is particularly relevant at the 
federal level. Nowhere does the federal government take 
specific and primary responsibility for leadership in the 
1 field of Education, for Aging. Neither in the Administra- 
tion on Aging nor in the Office of Education. This deficit 
is a scandal and should be liquidated in the immediate 
future. 

But to complete this section on a more positive note 
we should report two developments which show substantial 
promise of superior achievement in Education for Aging. One 
of these may be observed in the phenomenal growth of the 
Community College. The basis for this optimism is contained 
ih the fact that the new breed of community colleges is by 
franchise .^^nd by budget allocations designed to make commun- 
ity services and adult education a principal part of its 
overall p/ogram and to make these acti.X'ities coordinate in. 
status with that of the more traditional transfer programs 
of crodit instrfuction. Already tliore is evidence that 
. community colleges are beginning to take seriously the'lr 
responsibility for providing educational services fot 
Older Persons 4 At this stage only a beginning has been 
made but the potential of the community college to serve 
the elderly is there and could soon be realiized. 

Another promising development is the wide sfpread 
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extent by the example of the pyblic schools ofi Flint, Michi- 
gan^ and in part encouraged by subsidies from trie Mott Founda- 
' 0 . \ 

tion, the Flint type of community school is being adopted as 

a part of the regular school system in all parts of the coun- 
try* The essence of the community school idea is that of " 
service to all people of all ages in terms of thl^ir needs 
and preferences, often as a result of their parti^cipation 
in program development* Apparently tho community school is 
more responsive to the educational needs of Older Perrsons 
than the traditional K~12 institution. It is quite possi- 
ble that the^ community school either alone or in combination 
with the community college will become the most feasible, 
* responsive and certainly the most universal vehible for 

♦ providing educational services for Older Persons* ^' 

In conclusion^ education for aging should have a much 
higher "pf^Tlty^-in--the.--pro^^ the educational enter- 

pirise than it now has. It should be an instrument for help^'~* 
ing deliver the services set up to meet the survival needs 
of Older Persjons* It r-hould also upgrade the talents; of 
■ Older Persons as a resource in nurturing the well being of 
society. It should aid in the progressive at'^tainment by 
individuals of lifelong fulfillment and in so doing consti- 
tute a principal part of the education of persons at all 
ages* ^ * 

^ The opportunities for the development of attractive 

and highly functional programs of Education for Aging is 
unlimited* The exploitation of these opportunities will 

r:rn^ r<5quire new resources/ commitment, and creative leadership* 
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COUNSELING OLDER ADULTS ANP USING. COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

by 

Mrs. Margaret Miller 
Administrative Assistant to the Deputy Secretary 
Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services 

As we consider the provision of counseling services 
to older people, I need not recite to you the statistics 
establishing the longer life ispan and increasing numbers of 
older adults living in retir^ament or semi-retirement. Nei- 
ther will I dwell on the fallacy that "old age" begins at 
any specified chronological age. I am assuming that we are 
today concerned with those people who ai^e past middle age 
and, for- whatever reason, are needing to, plan for less 
active lives—yet retaining a significant, meaningful, and 
satisfying place in society. 

In considering technique's for counseling older 
adults, there is no standard set — one, two, or three — 
series of '*do*s and don*ts.'* You .are relating to indivi- * 
duals with distinct and separate personalities. In general, 
we can say most of these have been people who' in earlier 
year if have achieved a degree of success, small or large, 
who have been able to cope with their problems^ with" s^ome - --^ 
degree of maturity and satisfaction, but because of declin- 
ing years, find it increasingly difficult to handle the 
pressures that face them. 
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We cah say that hov/ a porson vas able to make the 
"shift" to accommoda :r2. changes in earlier lif ;* experiences, 
an(J styles will affocc his ability to oope v;ith the pres- 
sures and problems facing him in the later years of life. 
It therefore follov/« that your service plans with your O 
aging client must 'cake into account a careful analysis of 
the individual's own personality and the clu^s you get about 
his means* of coping with his problems from childhood to 
where he is now, as well as his feelings about how he views 
his future. 

Before going fur'iher into the "how" of establishing 
a meaningful and /orkal»le helping relationship with" yoqr 
older adult clienc/ let's sta.'t with a look at you, and what 
assets you need of you are to be accepted in your role of a 
counselor. 

The prime requisite* I be^^ieve/ is to be a person 
with liincero liking and concern fur people; a person who. 
feels comf OiCtable with older people and feels a commitment 
tow.'^r'd the provision of service that will help the aging 
client have a happy, active life with the feeling he has 
maintained his sense of individual worth and dignity* You 
must ho able to use your own personality ir^ such a vay as 
vili allow your clients to see you as a persori whom they can 
trust and on wh^Dm they can depend** You must be the kind of, 
person who C!an accept your client as he is, being non-- judge- 
mental in approach, neither threati^ning or overly authorita- 
tive in method* This calls'^^Jl^r the counselor to be very 



careful \in the examiination of his own values and prejuOices 
that can interfere with the willingness to fully, use .him^self 
in 'whe giving of needed help. Does he really believe the 
■older adults in our ^society can and must be utilized as 
i.i\portant members of society, or does he view it just frO'*n 
a purely humanitarian standpoint of making life more com- 
fortable for them, to ease society's conscience? I note 

c 

that you have already had discussions on the physiological 
and psychological aspect... aging. 

vre know that as we grow older our phys cal and men- 
tal processes begin to nlow down. . Aqa'fx., this varies 
widely from individual to individual, depending on his 
heritage and enviroi^mental influences on ph^^sical and men- 
tal health through previous life stages. ^Nevertheless, the 
reality factors, such as degenerative changes of the brain 
and other organs of the body as the aging process progresses 
must be . taHen into account. Thiis / there will be some slow- 
ing down in thinking and responding. As pie individual's 
resistance to physical ailments becomes ikss effective, he 
may become over anxious about his physical health. If cir- 
cumstances force him into retirement and disengagement from 
■former pursuits before he is prepared for this, he will 
likely be frustrated and angry, which causes the problems 

Of the aging person to be more complex than the direct effects 

'J ' 

of rjenlle decay alone. This is further compounded by the 
disturbing effects of socio-ec<i)nomic and culture t change all 
of which gives the aging person every reason to feel insecure* 
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You will need to help him deal with these feelings. A recent 
article I read had ah example of this business- of handling 
our feelings, A woman approaching the ''senior citizen" age 
could not accept suggestion of participating in a Golden 
Age Club, but might consider c "Silver Age" Club which she 
ha(3 heard might l ^i organized in. the community • 

In former times and in some cultures, the c\ged per- 
son retained a much more respected position in' his family- 
and community than is true in our culture today. The multi- 
generation family no longer lives together in close proxi- 
mity with assigned place and responsibility. I am not 
• advocating that we should return to this, however • I am 
not aure, but what that in th.e' cases where grandma and 
grandpa continuecl to reign as head of the family, the 
second and third generations were not stymied by restric- 
tions thus placed on tlieir growth and maturatr.on processes. 

We also know that' many, studies have been made that 
sxipport the theory that successful aging is greatly depen- 
dent on the retention of autonomy and independence by the 
aging person* Thus, it is ol: extreme importance that pro- 
grams planned for older people be bascid on the concepts of 
eqo support£i/ self-determination, creative contribution, and 
the need to ft.el needed, useful, and respected* 

I like to use the comparison of opening door Versus 
closing doors when considering what happens to people's 
feelings of being needed and useful* Prom infancy to mid- 
dle age, we are continually going through opening 'loors-— 
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learning to walk, talk, start school, courtship, inarriage, 
jobs,, children — these are experiences that are a series of 
openirtg doors for us. 

After middle age, we begin to see more doors closing, 
such as children grown and leaving home; no more need for 
PTA, Cub Schouts, Little League, etc., and so it progresses 
as we leave jobs and connections with business associates, . 
many activities' that are now proving too strenuous and 
demanding; loss of mate; finally perhaps leaving our home 
for mere protected living arrangements. I submit to you 
that" groups such as you are here to represent, need to' 
help devise and put into effect programs that will produce 
doors that will be opening again to our aging' population. 

Now, how do we determine what kind of .personality 
we are working with, in order to know what procedures to 
follow? We have already said you must begin to build a 
trusting relationship from the outset. In general, the first 
step then is to let your client tell you about himself^ Usu-- 
ally this isn't difficult if you have been able to convey 
to your client that you are sincerely interested, will treat- 
information given with respect for confidential aspects, 
and your interer^t is not for the aake of prying into his 
personal life. Most older people enjoy recounting their 
life experiences, and indeed they need to share these, exper- 
iences with others. I would certainly hope we neveit shut 
out this source of great wisdom that comes from having lived 
for *>0, 60^ 1v, 80i 90, or 100 years* Furthermore^ his ft-^l- 
Q ing of self -worth is enhanced by your recognition of what 
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he has achieved in the past and what 'he can do now ih spite 
of adversity. 

Lisstening is one of the mof t important skills you 
use in any counseling situation. What your client tells you, 
verbaXaadjnon.^v^ your main source of clues as to 

.what kind of person he is, how well he has beei; able to cope 
with his problems in the past, what kinds of activities have 
. had the most significance for him in the past, what kind of 
. preparation has been made for useful, satisfying living in 
retirement years, whaV. economic, social, and emotional 
resources does he have to depe,-nd on, how\flexible has he 
been in prior- life that will put him in good stead for the 
adjustment ahead. 

After getting this background information, there must 
be formed a careful analysis and evaluation of the things 
I you've learned from your client. T'lis needs to be thought- 
^^ jf^l:Vy Weighed with information gained thrv»ugh collateral 
/contactSr^-rGlatives, friends, and others; who aro signifi^ 
cant to your client* 

As far as your client is capable, he needs to be actively 
involved in' the decisions affecting him. if you are dealing 
with a person who has been^^ an independent person accustomed 
to having considerable control over the direction of his life, 
then your counsv^ling needs to be di;rected in ways that will 
help him arrive at a solution compatible with his need tci 
retain his sense of self-determination. 

We .ilso need to keep in mind that older people may 
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by some crisis. Watch for the place he begins to regain his 
ability to function.'' You then begin to shift your role from 
that of allowing and encouraging, hitn to lesin on your strength 
and guidance, to that of supporting him in a return to a 
greater share of the decision making as it affects him^ and 
to the full -extent of his competence for self-determination. 
Now let us consider some of the decisions most, aging 
people must come to grips with: 

^» 

1, W orking . If his greatest interest in a^ult years 
has been work oriented, the chances, are he places the greatest 
- value on this and may need help in planning for some part- ^ 
time, and less demanding work* On the other hancf, you may 
find that while work has been his chief concern up to here, 
in reality, the worV wa?; secondary to his chief aim of get- 
ting financial security in order to afford a more leisurely 
life for the pursuit of activities he had to postpone during 

the yec\rs of financial responsibility to the family. 

I ■ 

He then may need guidance in selecting realistic." 
activitier> that will fulfill ^ome of those expectations. 
Maybe he always had a "yen" for being an 'artist, but could 
never have time or money to pursue this, 'While being a 
pluinbei^ as a mecnis of meeting financial need. 

By the careful analysis of what he tells you, and 
the feeling he manifests when he tells yoU of his wants and 
needs as you work together, will sprve as your guide, as 
you counsel with him about what kind of futur/fi ^activity will 
help him retain his sense of being a wort|iwhile, contributing 
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member of society — a position v/here he can enjoy *a righful 
measure of respect. 

2. Sooial and Spirifcual Needs . Again, the older adult 
is more likely to follow the pattern of involvement and 
interest in spiritual and social activities as has been his 
practice in prior life periods. If he has enjoyed church 
and social affairs in the past, chances are he can use your 
help and. encouragement. 

Fa mily Involvement . Ethel Shanas in her study of 
family relationships of oTder people published in 1961, 
found that despite,.some ideas to the .contrary, there con- 
tinues to be strong effectual and other ties which bind 
families 'together, hut that to be dependent on adult chil- 
dren for financial support poses a considerable threat to 
tha aging relative. ?hanas concluded that what most older 
people want from their children is love and affection, and 
to-be financially dependent on them would threaten this 
affectional relationship.^ 



All the lito...i^ure s^upports the contention that olde 
• people need t:) remain in the stream of community life* They 
need companionship, religious at'f illation, and a sem^e of 
contribution '.o. the wi^^ll-being of. their society. The family 
can be encourc.7ad to holp'the elderly parent arrange to 
particiJE^ate i*^ siich activities. Oho point that bears 

•'•Ethel O'hanas, ^'Family Relationships cif Older Peoples 
Health informal. ion Foundation Research, Series 20, (October, 
1961)..,.^ 
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dis.cussion here is the understanding that elderly people 
need companionship with the opposite sex as much now i\s 
they did in younger . days • Adult children are sometimes loss 
likely to understand arid accept this emotional need by their 
aging parent. If this is an issue in the relationship 
between elderly parent and ^children, the counselor can try 
to help the children understand and appreciate it, rather 
than haying the attitude that having a gentlemen or l^rly 
friend is a "silly return to second childhood/' and should 
not be considered as unbecoming or inappropriate just 
because the person has reached old age. 

In summary, .elderly people need to have familial 
ties that give him a sense of having value in a family 
system. Recent otudicp; support the idea that these inter- 
generational ties have not lessened in strength, and that 
adult children, or cither youngor generation relatives have 
affection and concern for the well-being of their aged 
relatives. When social servi **es are being offered, the 
counselor needs to have as a goal the maintenance and streng- 
thening of these f ari;i ly ties , The approach should be guided 
by the dynamics of preceoding family interrelationships. The 
counselor must be able to determine what the family coimmani- 
cation patterns have been, end what^ the strengths and pro- 
blems are within the nuclear and extended family system. 

Vrtiat service goals are set must be compatible with 
the.'Se background factors. The counselor must be non- judgemen 
tal and flexible in dealing with the various family members* 

■ :>3 
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Ho must be able to recognie,e and help them handle difficul- 
ties assogiated with changes, of role in relation- to each 
other — more like new roles than role reversal — when the 
aged parent has declined in ability to independently manage 
his own affairs. The problems and needs of the adult 
child's circumstances must be understood and taken into 
account* Undue pressure to increase -financial and other 
supports should not be placed on the adult child. If he 
is able and. willing to do so, he can be recocjnized and 
appreciated for this, although he might need help in 
directing his support in ways that do the most good for both, 
yot not need to feel guilty about its quality and quantity. 
If the past relationships are so faulty that help cannot 
come from him withput the intensity of adverse feelings on 
his part, then efforts to increa^je the inter rselation^^hips 
might best be left out of the planning with services focused 
on helping the aged client develop meaningful relationships 
with other significant relatives, friends, and neighbors 
who Can help fill the void* 

Another orea *of needed information is that of com- 
munity resources » The counselor needs to know what there 
is in the c6mmunity. that cun he utilised for the benefit 
of his client, such as: \ 




1. 



Sources of financial help - 

Is he e'ligible for Social Security benefits/ 
Public Welfare, Veterans benefits, any retire- 
" ment funds possiibly available . as a result, of a 



deceased spouse's credits 
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2. Sources? of health care - 

Public Clinics, Visiting Nurse Services, ^ 
Access to private sources of health care, 
Hospitalization programs, availability and ^ 
costs of nursing home, foster homes fpr 
, ,ci,ged, etc. 

3. Agencies and other sources of part-time employment 
opportunities for those who are able to perform 
work to supplement limited retirement income, 

4. Recreation programs for adults - 

Arts and Crafts, Social Clubs, Education programs 
for further work opportunity and/or other crea- 
S tive pursuits. 

5 . Spiritual participation - 

Access to church of choice/ other church spon-*-.. 
\ sored activities for older people. 

6. Opportunities for older people being involved in 
volunteer services within their interest and ability. 
To know the community resources and then help your 

client td accept the srouces of needed help is important. 
In this connection, I should also like to urge you to not 
^ only know these sources of help, but alsb call on the know- 

ledge and experience of thCi professionals in these* comm-unity 
agencies to fiugment the service responsibilities you cai^ry. 

Another area I believe should be touched^ on her^ 
an examination of your role in relation to developing ne(^ded 
'community resources. Should we not .asider the ne<sd for. 
^ more activity as advocates for the needs of older p'fiople. 
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How active are we in working to develop the resources we know 
are sorely needed but not available? 

As in all states, Florida has been engacjed in con- 
ducting forums ail over the state in preparation for the 
White House Conference on Aging. These forums gave senior 
citizens the opportunity to voice what they see as their 
grea^teBt needs. In the forums held, 12,000 older people 
participated^ Some areas getting greatest expression of 
cohcern were; 

1, Need for increasecl, income - Social Security and 
other retirement plans have not beer increased in 
adequate amounts to keep pace with the increased 
costs of living. 

2. The lack of adequate health care facilities and the 
high cost of such care. 

^ 3. More low cost housing and living arrangements planned 
for the needs of older people. 

4. More low cost hot meals for the elderly? bett^j con- 
trol oVer quality and quantity of pre-packaged foods? 
and the need for a liystem getting prepared meals more 
available to people who are home bound or limited to 
th(^ iramediate environment of their place of living. 

5. More job opportunities 'for the elderly/ particularly 
Dart-titne work to supplement retirement income. 

6. Improved public transportation facilities at lower 
dCiSt to transport the older citi^nes to necessary 
health care, shopping/ recreation ahd church facili- 



Q tiOii in the. community. 
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7. Development of more senior citizens and organized 
clubs. ' J 

8. Expansion of legal aid services to the elderly. 

My contention is th*at as practitioners in this field, 
we need to give some of our talents and energies in the 
development of needed programs, help to secure the' attention 
O'f the power structure, and serve as a catalyst. 

To summarize, in all relationships with the older 

c 

client arid his family', the effective worker is a person of , 
genuine warmth., concern and personal commitment in helping 
the aged client have a. happy, active life with the feeling 
he has maintained his sense of individual worth and dignity. 
The counselor uses his personality and professional skill 
to give the elderly client the assurance that the relation- 
Hhip is something on which .he can depend for the .kind of 
help that is within the function of the agency represented 
by the counselor* The counselor is careful to. communicate 
to the client and his family the nature of the services he 
can offer, what his function v/ill be til helping the client 
avail hitnself of the services beiiig offered? this interpre- 
tation being done in a professional way that is understand- 
able to all concerned. 

Beyond the authority of the agency . being represented 
by the counselor, he doer> not act in an authoritarian manner. 
This does not mean he does not have to sometimes set the. 
rules and limitatioiis; V/here this is necessary, this is 
done in a kind way that conveys to the elderly client that 
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he is still liked by tne counselor but his beK.wior is. that 
. which is not liked. The fact that the counselor may repre- 
sent authority, to the extent of represienting the authority 
of his agency, can be a positive and reassur ing element, for 
the elderly client, in that the client can feel assurSe 
that the authority is there. to bacK up the services being 
offered. Nevertheless, the counselor does not individually 
assume a role of authority which will be threatening to the 
elderly client or his family. This calls for the counselor 
^;to;bG very careful in the examination of his own values and 
•|?rejudices that can interfere with the willingness to fully 
use himself in giving the needed help, » 

Finally, the" counselor must be able to create and 
ma.mtain a good balance in the relationship that allows the 
elderly client to' be --^is acti-ve as possible in the solution 
to his problems, yet be able to feel comfortable in leaning 
on the strengths of the helping person and other family mem- 
k:irs. This is the balance between being over-protective and 
the giving of love, Fvfpport, and comfoi-t directed toward 
.utilizing and. building on the strenghts that ai-". still 
present. . 

(Adapted from an address Cjiven by Mrs. Miller ? ■ the SDrinq, 
1971, Institute) .. :>> 
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LEARNING AND THE. OLDER ADULT 
by 

Dr. George F. Aker, Head 
. ^ Department of Adult Education 

Florida State University 

1 would like to try to give.yoif a new way of thinking* 

about the process of aging first of all; and then point out • 

some of the more limiting factors whiclT^inhibi t learning ^ 

performance as we grow older; and then, finally, suggest 

<> 

to you a series o£ ten propositions, that have many implica-- 
tions for your responfiibility in arr^anging, des'lgningv and 
developing meaningful cind reality-centered learning* experiences 
for l^lder adults. ^ 

When we thijik- about agiuv.j . which i.s a process in 
which we are all involved personally, we usually think of 
it as a process of declining instead of a process of grpwth 
and development. I thinlc it would pay us sometimes to 

' turn it'around and think of She aging proce£;s as one of 
growth and development rather than. one of decline. 

Now let|me give' you some cli5'23 as to how you mi(^ht 

- do this. I*m iot trying to play v;ord games so that you 
will not thin}/ of yours^^lf as being as old as. you are. If 
you* 11 think Iftbout it, you are the rr^sult of genetic aging 
that star ted/ when life first began, and yon are a product 

/ 
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of- the evolution of that genetic aging process down 
through time. You yourself, the protoplasm that represents 
you-not only youi: genetic heritage, but your cultural 
heritage-is a pro-^ess of continuing aging that began with 
that first cell, or however you think it began. Viewed in 
this way, aging 's a continuous, evolving, growth-oriented 
proceiis. The process that we tend to think about most often 
when we think about aging is the biological-social process 
thatoccurs within our own lifetime. It is this kind of 
aging that I will address myself to today* 

/' There are three major principles or components 
about aging that I think we should keep in mind which, in 
a way, go against the commonly held beliefs that most o£ 
ua have* These have already been alluded to by previous 
speakers, but I would like to make reference to them 
again because I think they are important* 

First of all, growth and declining are perceived 
simultaneously within all of us* Some areas of degenera- 
tion and decay begin before birth* Other areas of growth 
and development are still developing and progressing well 
into the seventh, ei ht, or ninth decades of life* 

Some examples? All right/ when you are born you 
do not have the potential for as keen a s^se of taste 
aji you ciid during your prenatal period* In oth€:r words / 
the number of tactile receptors in your tongue compared 
to th€i number at birth and several weeks before birth-you 
have lost some^ and you los^ a few ftom time to txme<^ 
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•from year to year from that point on. At the other end> 
we know that the tensile strength of the smoth muscular ' 
system improves in most- people lip to the sixth and seventh 
decades of their lives. Your bone density does n« reach 
its maximum until age 50 or beyond. The . increasing com- 
plexity of the neuron-fiber make up of the nervous system, 
particularly your brain, gon.-' ox) expanding^ barring disease, 
degeneration^* or loss through excessive or abusive living, 
habits; it increases in ^'omplexity and' potential for ppj?- X' 
formanoe an long as you li/e.. This has a lot of implicatiorjij'^ 
for older adults to learn as effectively as young peopl./Sri" 

Another example of a loss that is occurring relatively 
early in life is your sense of hearing, v;hich for most 
people reaches maximum acuity at about age 15* Prom that 
point on,, until about age 60, there io a gradual but 
measurable decline" in hearing abilities ati we move along 
from year to year. 

As far as we can tell, there are only three typical 

losses which havQ any significant bearing on ability to 
<■■> ■ * 

learn, and most of you know what they are. Perhaps the 

most important one relates to visual acuity, the decline 

in our ability to see. As we become o.lder, m tend to 

lose the capability for pinpoint vision; we tend to lose^ 

some of the acuity for color vision, and so on. These 

losses can be corrected easily through mechanical and 

medical help. 

I 

t 
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A second n^ajor loss is that of auditory acuity, or 
our. ability to hear. As I .mentioned . before , this loss 
begins for most of us around age 15. . But even here, when 
we get to age 60, we find around 50% of the population 
that still has normal hearing. ' This is why, when we talk 
about aging, we cannot talk about the average person, 
bec^iuse there is no "average" person. Averages aire really 
statistical devices, and although I know that statistics 
never lie, statisticians lie all the time. If you are 
trapped into this belief about the mystical average, you'll 
be designing programs that really fit no one. 

The third major loss that occurs, and this is a ^ 
relatively minor kind of loss, is our loss in reaction time- 
how fast it takes us to react oi respond to a given stimulus 
or set of stimuli. Now it*s this third loss^ the i^lowing 
down slightly of about 1% a year af t^r you are about thirty 
years of age, ^so that when you are 45 you're back down to 
where you were when you were about 16 Now I don*t mi.nd 
being thought of as a 16-year-old swinger! These losses 
are measurable in terms of learning abilities^ as a function 
of age are really measuring this slight loss in speed of 
* reaction time* It takes longer to receive th(^ message, 
and it takes longer to respond to a paper and pencil test. 
Whan you add to this the nnnsensical kinds of test that 
we asi< older adults; to do when we -are carrying on. our 
•research, and thta assumed ^.ack of mobivation to do sc, and • 
the ability to sometimes hear directions or ''to see or read 
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the printed instructions, and thfe losses due to reaction 
speed in this kind of te'sting situation, no wonder the 
72-year**old does'p't do quite as well as the . 38-year-old, 
or the 40-year old doesn't do quite as well a^. the 20-year- 
old. I think we should look at the other sidfe and say 
that the 82-year-old does about as well, even unc^er these 
artificial conditions, as the 20-yeav-old. Wheri we take 
the time factor aw^y, the pressure of getting things done 
in 27 minutes or how ever long the test is, then we find 
that the older testees do not only as well, but in many 
instances better than their younger counterparts. 

Now the point of all this is that all of the physical 
losses which ntay inhibit learning are not truly that impor- 
tant,, because they can either be corrected or they can 
be compensated for wit'h the hel^ of . educational planners. 
So'l would like to suggest a series of propositions to you 
which I think have naijiy^ implications for your resfionsibility 
ill designing better, more 'effective educational programs 
for adults of al,l ages* ' 

The first pi^qpoaitidn is that lea rning in middle-a^ e 
and older ag e t oday isexc eedingly mo re impo rtant now thnn 
k P. , y^ . ^ 9^^ ^ two, or three generations ago * People feel 
this; they know this; and they do want to learn becausts 
of it. It will be even more important to go on learning 
throughout life in the generations ahead* Part of this 
is becau^se of the discontinuity that exists between the pa.^t 
and the present/ and the future* Learning qan no longer 

1U3 
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be viewed as a preparation for life, or for some future 
state of events. Learning' is life-it has to be thought 
of in that sense, 

Yqu cannot now-, learn in younger** life all you ^ 

»» ■* 

, * , if 

will need to know in order, to live effectively during 

your midd].e and your older adulthood. What our children 

think they k how today will probably be o^ 'Very little . 

/importance td them in terms of what they will have to know 

tomorrow. The same thing applies to thd 30-year-old, the 

40-year-old, tr the 50-year-old-what he thinkds ^he- knows 



now probably 
to know 10^ 15 
more synbnymou 



as little relevance to the things/he will have 
, or 20 years hence. Sc a's. learning becomes 
with living, we have to start designing 
programs .for all ages with this concept of learning- to 
learn should bia a built-in part of^ every educational ^ 
activity that y6u prdgram for any age group that you 
happen to be working with, whether it is Head-Start, Pre- 
school, Adolescent, Young Adults Middle-Aged, or Older 



Adults^. 

tt remi 



ds me of the person who came in to see 



Dr. Schroeder one day who talked about enrolling i.n the 
university based! pfro^i^ for an undergraduate degree. 
This was a 30-yeir-old mot'her of two children working 
full* time.- She said. It will take me ten years of going 
to evening collegfe in order to get my college diploma.** 
Dr. Schroedjsr looWed up, and she said, "You know how 
old I'll be-40 yeais-old!" * Dr* Sdhroeder replied, **Well 
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hov; old will you be in ten ^'oars if you don't go to evening 
school?" She said ' - "f'orty yearr* old. How come the sarne?" 

The point is that you aire never too old to achieve 
whatever goads \qn might want to set as lon.g as there is 
a probability for success or that they are realistic in 
terms of your capabilities, and more'! important , your 

motivation • ^ 

Proposition number two. Happ iness at any age is 
m ore akin to or synonymous with learning than i s with 
anything else > .Now a lot of children i a school 'will not 
agree with 'this statementr particularly the o.tes that are 

'being pushed out, .shoved out, and dropped out. I'll, 
suggest it as a propoc^ition nontheless. 

Happiness itself is more 'like a process than it is • 
a product. We might think of it as being 'a by-product 
which results from the way we travel through life. It 
relates to the goal' setting, problem solving, creative. 

' behavior, and all other learning skills that are required 
for us to identify goals and move toward them, tfow ideally, 
as we more, effectively teach and help people to establish 
realistic goals and then. design the 'kind of learning 
opportunities re'quired to achieve those goals, the goals 
vanish just before they are attained and new and more 

• significant goals come into view. It's sort of a Sears 
Roebuck' catalog effect. Vou know, how some of you have 
spent many hours, perhaps when you were youngsters, perhaps 
more recently, looking .through the wish book saying, "Oh, 
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if I could only have this or'that.or the other thing." 
•You strive and you strive , and you save your pennies; 
and you finally get it, and you find that* it wasn't so 
much after. all. It was moving toward the object, toward 
the goal that gave you the sense of accomplishment and 
satisfaction. - The goal itself, the achievement of it, 
really wasn't all that important-it's moving toward it, 
striving toward it, that seems to be important. So I 
truggest that older adults need to have opportunities to 
establish for themselves meaningful , . realistic goa;Ls that 
are within the realm of their accomplishments, and that 
Adult Education has an important role to play in this regard* 

My thiird proposition is that affective learning is 
as Important, if not more important with age', as cognitive 
and fskill learhing . Affective learning is as important, 
. and probably more important than cognitive learning and the 
\^sycho-motor skills. By affective learning I mean to learn 
with love and af^-^b-tion and to discover hew feelings about 
yourself and others and to receive deep and satisfying 
emotional experiences and to learn- to cultivate a wide 
range of interests. 

Now here is on^ of the great risks of adulthood. 
Because of the political and social system v/e have evolved 
for ourselves, we restrict our interests during young 
adulthood to focus narrowly on occupational careers, our- 
family responsibilities^ and. things of that sort at the 
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expense of developing at that time in life a wider range 
of interests which can sustain us later on and become the 
more important and significant parts of our lives during 
plder adulthood. Think about it for awhile. If you build 
your entire life around a few areas , whether the area 
be thab of your work career, your children, or your spouse, . 
or whatever it is, and if you lose one or all of those few 
supports you feel as if you have lost everything that makes 
life worthwhile. There are people all around us, from 
middle-age to old age who feel as if they have lost every- : 
ching because their entire life was consumed by two or three,, 
or sometimes one, central purpose. 

Take for instance the middle-aged mother with the 
"empty nest", where the last child has gone. She built 
her whole life around her children and has problems of 
loneliness, isolation, feelings of futility, and of not 
feeling needed and worthwhile. Also the business executive 
who has put his whole life into building the empire, or 
'going to the top, whereever that is, and can afford to 
withdraw and retire. He goes to St* Petei^sburg, lives about - 
three months, gets bored with fishing and dies.. 

So I think you. have a responsibility in your adult 
education program, 'no matter what the program is> to help 
participants acquire some new interests, to explore some 
areas that they didn^t pay to explore as part of the given 
program that they did pay for or are enrolling for in 
order to help them to discover new, meaningful areas of living*' 

- i07 ■. 
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These may be new areas of scholarship, new areas of social 
competence, new areas of humanitarianism/ new potential 
work careers, or what have you! I think every single 
adult education program has a responsibility to not stop 
with that prescribed program, but to use? it as a vehicle 
for opening up some new ^oors, some new vision to the 
audience, wherever they might be. 

Propos; tion number four. Much what i s taught 
and learned in college today is detrimental tg^ learning in 
midcilerrage and older age . It is bad for our health; it 
facilitates senility; it encourages dogmatism; and it • 
utterly destroys creativity. Now that is a real, serious 
charge. I jan probably -lose my tenure for stating that as 

0 

a memloer of a faculty of a college of education that is 
concerned , With prepa^i:-ing teachers for the public schools. 

If you'll reflect upon what you know of yourself 

** • . - 

as you grew up, what yo.u know ahout your children, and what 

you think you, know about *'tlie children of other people, 

look' at those creative / anxious, curious, questioning 

youngsters coming into a pre-school, nursery program, 

kindergarten or first grade. When you look at them-a 

couple of years later, some of it is gone* Go into the 

fiurth gra^e and more is gone* By the eighth grade, between 

tl^e home that doejsn*t have time to answer their questions 

.or punishes them for asking, and the Schools that have tJfe 

same problems, children-being quite smart and adaptive -hew^e 

learned not to want to learn too much* It is risky business ^ 
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We teach people not to like tcS* learn I think 
Vie do 'it deliberately, perhaps not with malice, but vve uo 
it day after day in our homes^ and in our schools. You and 
I and most of those we know are products of those kinds of 
experiences'/ So we end up with a third to a half of our 
population who nat.dnly learn that they don't'' liko schopl, 
out they have learned to equate schooling with education, 
and they don't like anything that has to do with education., 
because there is^ a continuous series of failures unitil they 
finally get smart and drop out. Then we get them back into 
adult basic education, and we start doing the same thing 
over to them. We are telling ourselves that we are giving 

i 

them their last chance and they better make it this time. 
We usually have people learning fractions on a blackboard 
in a group, which is about as ridiculous as we did when 
they were in fifth, grade. The reading levels run from, 
grades one to eight, and maybe two kids in the class of 
fifth graders are at the fifth grade level, but everybody, 
is in the same boat at the same place at. the same time. 
Most of them are either bored to dearth, and the others 
that aren*t have no idea what is going on. Then we wonder 
why we still have problems in Adult Education. . . ^ 

Oftentimes v;e take the position that the school 
gives plomas, and this is the end of it for you. You 
had ed .ation liko you had the measles / and you won't get 
it again. Or we have given you a Ph*D degree with the 
implipations. thc^.fe that is the end of learning* Worst of 
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all^ this procesf5 instills in us the attitude that education 

is terminal - that there is an endpoint-if we can just get 

some degrees, we won't have to go to school anymore. 

Proposition number five: Under our present practices 

in Adu lt Education, the r ich are getting ric her educationally , 

a nd the poor are staying pop , r « This is in spite of the 

so-called massive ef fprts 'that we now have, federally funded 
♦ 

for adult literacy education. If you will take a look at 
what is happening in adult education / most of our resources 
go to programming education for those who already have the 
most education. 

It is true that we do have iaore and more leisure 
time for more and more people. A great deal of this leisure 
time is being invested in lifelong Ifearni^g and continuing 
education for the teacher, the physician, the nurse, the 
archrtect/ ai^d for you that are here right now. Your 
paychecks are going on. When we decided that we were going 
to pay pbor people to go to school, people replied that 
that wab socialism, and we couldn't do that. Every major 
corporate executive ir the United States today spends a 
good portion/ roughly a third of his time, in some kind of 
organized learning, problem-solving activi ties ^ which can 
* be defined as adult education. These learning events go 
on in high-rise university conference centers and the 
luxurious motels and hotels in the convention cities / and 
in the seminar rooms of the corporate offices, and so on* 
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I *m merely sugg.es ting that if we take a, look around 
us, we will find that the more highly educated keep 
spending more an^ more of their ( time 'becoming more highly • 
educated-keeping themselves updated, growing, and living, 
hopefully, more meaningfully. On the other hand, we' still 
h^ve not come to grips with providing significant, meaningful, 
needed educational opportunities for the under^educated . 
One of my major areas of interest is the education of 
these lesser^-advantaged, culturally unique, depressed groups 
of our society. When I look at the kind of programs ^hat 
we have evolvdd--most ^of them on a crash, emergency basis ^ 
•with a temporary, shaky funding -pattern; and no one knows 
next year if you * 11 be refunded to keep your staff, and. 
I know all of the problems you have with public school 
and junior college administrators in this regard-sometimes 
I get to thinking 'that they are merely trying to- pacify 
and hold things down. Tha't they are just giving people 
enough to let them think that we are trying to do something 
for them; raising their hopes beyond realistic levels of; 
attainment on the one hand, and giving them just enough - 
to keep them from demanding what should be theirs .in a free 
society on the other hand. . * * 

^ Proposition number six. Our schools and pur , Adult 
Education prog rams, and o ur social syst em, with their 
e K cessive emphasis on ac li evem en t and c ompe tition, which 
is Usual ly defined as making mo ney an d accumulating goods / 
creates adults who are unwilling to take risks* they 
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are afraid of failure, and by middle-age they have learned,' 
to resist change because they are afraid of. it and resist 
learning itself. 

^ . That, too, is a Serious accusation against education 



and against ourselves. I would like to relate that to 
my next proposition. 

Proposition number seven. ^Fear of failure and * 
acq uired anxiety, or learn ed anxiety^and stress /in creasi ng ly 
become barriers to growth and development in _ l earning as 

w e grpw older: .* There is quite a bit of research accumulating 

\ - ^ . , 

on the effects of stress on learning performance. There 

i ' ■ ' ' . 

^ ' is one thing we know-a little bit of compe"';itron for people-* 
who are. not under a gr^iat deal of stress, or who are not 
overly anxious (there are not very many. of us left.. who .£it_ 
that category anymore) ,\a little bit o£ built-in competition 
and stress {s' kind of good for learnihg. It kind of helps 
get you sharpened up and ready to go like the athlete 
poised for the pistol shot when he is about to run the 

t * 

mile* 

On the other .hand,, we know that for most people, 
an additional amount of stress, whether it is artificially 
or unintentionally introduced in the learning situation, 
severely reduces ability to solve problems, to rem^^mber 
events/ to recall information, or to perform other complex, 
task^. Research ha? been done on experimental subjects , 
that range from paratroopers/ .>v.der adults / first-night 
actors/ and a variety of other groups* 
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For exaiT'^le/ in one of the studies the research was 
trying to determine what i's the influence of anxiety and 
stress on learning poetry. The researcher' rode along with 

the paratroopers in an..air,plai:i.^.^3J4.st_bef q^^^ _ 

be. pushed out oju^heir fir^ practice jump. He would ask 
t'hese paratrobpersU--'**!^^ you memorize this poetry?" Well 
the guy would try. to memorip a few lines and then recall 
it. As you migh tWpect , nb one could memorize anything 
because they knew ten^TtdTnutes later they were going to 
be pushed out of that airplane. 

The same phenomena is working all the time in all 
-adults whenever they get into a learning situation. Anything ' 
that you can do to lower the. anxiety level and take the 
stress/out of it would be helpful. You knew that even the* 
word test is enough to put a lot of adults who remember . 
• what test was in^ school into a state of panic* and drive 
them^aw^y from your program/ or at least cause them not 
to come back. So anything that you can do to reduce anxiety 
and tension and stress as a result of your learning program,, 
and use that program to help older adults better cope with 
the tension producing situations that thejy already have, 
will certainly be to your credit and I know to theirs. 

Proposition number eitht rela tes to. th e changing 
perceptions o f time as we become older. I'd like to suggest 
to you that time itself speeds up subjectively, psychologically* 
,as you become older. One reason for this was alluded to by 
the speaker the other day when he tried to explain that 
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• there comes a point in most of our lives when we stop • 
measuring time from. when we were born and still have forever 
left. We start measuring time not from when we were born, 
but based on our prediction of how much time remains.* 

I merely wanted to point this out to suggest that 
this is a^trem'endpus opportunity in educational programming 
to try to^ discover what new goals- would be important, and 
what kind of assessments people in this age bracket are now 
taking that we can; contribute to. 'Then as they do become 
older they will work out for themselves a set of more 
realistic, meaningful .goals where their chances for attain- 
ment- and success in continued meaningful growth can result. 

)• unfortunately; for most people it goes the other 
way* The g'irl of 35 who sl^^ll doesn't have any children^' 
if she isn't. able to reevaluate herself and establish new 
kinds of goals, is going to be moire unhappy is the days 
go by. The, same holdfl true for the person whose work role 
depends upon his, physical okills, whether he is a professional 
athlete or a bluercollar woirker. ' That is , in order to ' 
think well of yourself, you have, to maintain your level 
of skill performance. Sooner or later with increasing 
age you are going to start getting negative feedback about 
yourself. 

!Cf you oan*t shift over and establish some other 

♦ 

goals which require, perhaps^ more intellectual competence 
and less physical competence^ you are going to /in ^ 
trouble. This is because the older you get the more will 
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ht the negative teedback about yourself/ until finally 
you feel as if you. are completely incapable. So I think 
it is the responsibility of adult and ' continuing education 
to help epople in their middle years to reassess themselves 
and establish more realistic^ goals which will sustain 
them and keep them growing and living more meaningfully. 

, Proposition number nine! ■.. Adult lea rning is n ot the 
same as lea m iner among children or youths . There are a lob 
uf difference?, between adults and children which account 
for. the differences in the Way they learn/ in the way they 
want to learn/ and what. they want to learn; in fact, in 
what they must learn. For one thing, adults are more bound 
to their stereotypes than are children-that * s a sophisticated 
way of saying that they are mor^ set in their ways* They 
are more accustomed to seeing things through tho) colored 
glasses that they have developed for themselves through 
.time. 

Some of you are .Democrats . YoU are more likely 
to be favorably disposed to receiving information that is 
consistent with the party line or the ideals or the phi- 
losophy of that particular party? vice vers^a if you are a 
Republican* This' follows through with almost every 
attitude, belief, and set of values that an adult has* 
He*s bound to them more* It is moj^e difficult to set 
them aside for awhile and entertain some conflicting, 
opposing points of view* 
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This has a lot of omplications for how you organize 
older adults for learning, particularly in areas where^ 
value change or attitudinal change are of concern; as 
the / are more »tied to their emotions and values. They 
are motivated by a greater variety of needs and problems 

than are younger people, and you better know what thos^ 

<^ . 

problems are if you are going to have programs that will 
fit and meet their* needs. 

Learning for older adults involves more unlearning 
than learning itself* This relates to the points I have 
just made. You really have to unlearn the old before you 
are aole to fr^e yourself to accept and learn the new. In 
fact, most'-and this^isn't from me, this is from some ofc 
the ideas of Plato-th^ most rewarding and significant 
learning that can take place cannot take place unt*il a 
person has lived for 50 years or more. Now think about that. 
If you are under 50/ according to this quite famous 
philosopher, you are not old enough to learn what it's all 
about. What he is saying, or suggesting, is that until 
a person has lived , enough life and experienced enough of 
its meaning-in terms of its peaks and it.9 depths, joys and 
tra^edies-he cannot really appreciate the more significant 
problems of man. He is not able to understand with any 
level of significant meaning the depth of human experience* 
If he hasn't suffered the despair of losing o'ne that he 
loved/ he can't really appreciate some of the tragedies 
in some of the greatest literature of the world* So if 
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you are still under 50; have hope, your time for real 
serious learning is still cthead, 

^ ^ Proposition number ten: Tha_cagacj^tv to le arn is 
bne" " of the few capabilities' or a bilitie£jtfeJiaV£_t hat we 
can increase or which will increase if we will no urish it 
and cultivate it with age . This is true only if we 
cultivate it and reward, this ability. 

By becoming moi^e and more open and diversified in 
our interests and more willing to entertain new wyas of 
looking at things about us and (SuTselver., by being contin- 
ually involved in learning as a lifelong process, the ability 
to learn will increase, not decrease with age, • 

Finally, let me quote a colleague of mine, Dr, Wayne 
Schroeder, who says, " First, w e must believe that we_are ^ 
never too old to lea rn , for such a belief represents a 
positive response to the demands o'f a rapidly changing 
world. Secondly, we can be lieve that we are never too old 
to learn , for an abundance of research findings support 
this belief. Finally/ we must beli'g vejbh^ never 
too old to learn if we are going to enter Into these older 
age groups in an ef f ective . and constructive, self-satisfying 
way , ' s 

(Adapted from an address given by Dr* George Aker at the 
Spring, 1971 Institute, Dr* Aker is now Chairman, ^ 
DiviJ5ion of Edutiational Systems Management at Florida 
State University,) 



WHAT IT MEANS TO 'l^EACH OLDER ADULTS 
By . . 

. ^Samuel e/- Hand, Ed. D. Director 
Continuing Education 
The Florida state University ' 

The topic implies that older adults are somehow 
different, as learners, from young adults or children. Are > 
they dif f e>}:'ent? if so, it would seem to behoove us as 
teachers who work with them in organized learning situations 
to know how they are different — and what accounts for the 
dif fcirences. 

I submit that the old^r 'adult learner i_s different; 
that as an oldier person he has certain distinctive charac- 
teristics which influence the way he learns and the way he 
should be tajght. 

Between childhood and old age there are ch^anges of 
various kinds which inevitably and continuously take place. ' 
Some of these are physiological in nature- — some are 
psychological. Some of both kinds of jhhese changes influence 
learning habits, attitudes and abilities. Thus, an adult 
learnar, particularly an oldest: adult learner, exhibits certain 
characteristics which distinguish him from a child learner* 
As teachers we should recogni;;ie these characteristic 
diffe;cences sothat we can take them into consideration in 
our teaching • 
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^ First, let us tal'k briefly about some of the physical 
changes that occur in the normal aging process, particularly 
those which more directly influence our learning characterise 
tics: 

Changes in Vision 

As we grow older our vision changes — it loses more 
and more of its sharpness.. Since vision is one of the senses 
that very directly influence what we learn and the way we 
learn, let us examine more ^precisely what actually happens 
to our vision in the normal acfing process: Our vision 
normally attains its maximum efficiency at about eighteen 
(18) years of age and declines continuously ' thereafter • 
There is a gradual but steady decline from age eighteen 
to forty-five, and a decrease in the rate of decline beyond 
•f if ty--f ive. 

Researchers have discovered some other things about 
visual changes which, are relevant to*our purposes. For 
pxaniple, it has been demonstrated that aged eyes suffer a 
qr.eatei: proportionate loss of visual acuity in dim light . 
than do youncier eves > Clinical studies have shown that at 
age thirty- five and above there If a distinct preference 
(and nei^d) for mpre light for reading. This tendency is 
especially marked in persons between thirty-five and fifty, 
probably because the eyes are changing more rapidly in their 
refractive condition during tha-t period than at any other 
period in the entire life span. 
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Othdr studies have found that as we^ grow older there 
is a 'gradual narrowing of the visual' fieljd (peripheral vision) 
and a slowing down of the dark adaptation process > It takes 
older eyes longer to adapt to sudden changes from light to 
dark surroundings. And they don't see as well tho^e things 
that are outside the point of the central, focus. 

It has also been established that as age progresses 
the rate of color blindness rises. This occurs to a greater 
degree among men than women. In fact, in one study made on 
•565 men and 446 women it was found that at age seventy, 
defective color vision occurs in forty-two percent of men 
and eighteen percent -of women* 
Changes in Hearing , 

Another kind of physical change that takes place as. 
age progresses / and which directly affects learning is in our 
Hearing . * . 

Sir Francis Galton's data show that maximum audio 
acuity (or hearing efficiency) is attained between ten and 
fifteen years pf age/ very graduaXlV but consistently declines 
thereafter to about sixty-five, and then . tends to level off. 

U. S. National Health Survey studies oa hearing 
ability show that 85 percent of people five to fourteen 
years of age have clinically normal hearing/ but thjsit only 
12 perc.ent of people sixty--five and older have nor'mal 
.hearing. Stated another way, hearing disability sufficient 
to prevent understanding of ordinary speech originating at 
a distance two or three feet directly in front, or to prevent 
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using a telephone, increased from an incidence of 7 percent 
among five to fourteen year oids to about 64 percent among 
those sixty- five and older. 

•Another kind of hearing change in the U. S. National 
Health survey studies revealed was that in addition to, or 
apart from, the loss of hearing efticiency as age progresses, 
there is also a slowing down in the central auditory processes. 
Our reaction time increases, which means that we slow up 
in our response to auditory stimuli as we' grow older,. Many 
aged people find it difficult to follow rapid speech in^ spite 
of little or no hearing loss. 

Some of the physiological changes that occur between 
youth and old age and which may h^ave a less direct effect on 
human learning may also.be worth our remembering. For example, 
^various studies have revealed gradually restricted pow ers of 
adjustment to b oth hi gh and low external tempera tures as age 
progresses. The ability of our body to adapt and compensate 
for external temperature changes becom(S more limited, 
particularly beyond sixty years oi: age. ThuS; older people 
become uncomfortable more quickly whenv exposed to abnormal 
external temperatures, either high or low. Heat prostration 
is much more frequent among people over sixty than those 
under sixty. This is known as a loss in powers of homeostatic 
adjustment. 

As we move from youth to old age, the speed with 
which our body repairs itself after injury also slows down* 
Convalescence time increases Up to twelve times as long for 
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a person seventy years of age as for a youth of fifteen. 
Wi? ).lso have less tolerance for stresses, for over-eating, 
sta:;vation; dehydration, and salt-depletion as we grow oldi-r. 

^ The cap acity for physical work declines with age — 
as those of us beyond forty well know. On experimental 
clinical studies it has been found that at age seventy the 
capacity for physical work is about 50 percent of what ir 
is at aqe_ forty. An interesting side-light on this particular 
characteristic is that one study showci that .among people 
between fifty-seven and sixty-eight years of age, their ' 
*' work-score was 3.5 percent higher in the afternoon than in 
the morning. Thus, while our overall work-capacity fa^lls 
off as we grow older, we apparently work better in the 
afternoon than in the morning, once we pass, the mid-fifties. 

Studies made at the Harvard Fatigue Laboratory 
indicate that th-i' quality of work does not decline rapidly 
after age forty- five. They point out that there is con- 
siderable evidence' to show the age at -which* eminent people 
So their best work does not coincide with physiological 
prime. Tor example, they point out that of the 100 most 
important inventions, 37 w.er^ made by men over . forty and 
sixteen were made by men over sixty* 
Implication of Physiologica l Changes 

What do such physiological changes between childhood 
and old age imply for those of us who teach and work with 
adults in organized learning activities? Wliat influence should 
they have on our teaching procedures and materials? 
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First to compensate for less acute visio n, the 
following implications seem apparent; ' , ' " 

1. Use good illumination. OLier adults must have not orily 
better light, .they must have MORE light. Do not have 
audience face the light. Never have a f Smickering light. 

2. Arrange seating so that people are close to the speaker 
and to the materials used in class demonstrations. 

3. Arrange equipment which will enable the audience to see 
all parts of demonstrations easily and clearly*. In 
addifcion; , ' 

a« Have o neutral background. 

b. Use -Sharp contrasts of color. 

c. Use large charts, diagrams^ and pictures. 

d. Use large, legible writing or printing^ 

e. Remove everything from the blackboard except those 
items which pertain to the subject under discussion. 

4. Make sure that all typewritten and duplicated materials 
for student use are done with pica type and double spacing. 

The loss of hearing effic iency also has some important 
implication s for teachers, particularly for thojse who teach 
older adults ♦ Some of the more readily apparent ones are the 
follovi?ing: 

1* Speak more slowly and distinctly Ms the age of the 
group advances. ' 

2. ' Stand atill, or felafcively so, so that those Who depend 
to som' extent, consciously or unconsci9usly , on lip 
reading will be aided in understanding what is tieirj-cj said. 
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3. Unusual words, unfamiliar names/ numbers, and the like 
should be enunciated clearly and then printed on the 
blackboard. . * ^ 

4. Study the facef:. of members of th^ group to see whether 
they are hearing. 

5. Use simple, well-chosen words that are clear and meaning- 
ful; avoid the use of words that are lengthy and difficult 
to understand. 

6. Use the blackboard freely; vision will supplement poor 
hearing. . . - 

7. Talk directly to the group; dOn*t turn aside or away 
from ,the group while speaking, as this prevents those 

who depend to some extent on. lip reading from understanding 
^ 'What is being said. 

8. Be especially observant and eliminate inside or outside 
noises that tend to interfere with the hearing of the group. 

9. ' Questions* dif-ec ted to the teacher by members of the group 

should be repeated for' the^l^nef it of the entire group 

^before the questions are answered* 
10. , As^^ someone in the back of the room to call attention 

when any member of the group cannot* hear* * 
We said earlier that adults, particularly middle 
aqed and older adults, have somewhat slower reaction time — 
that theii general physical tempo was slower and their limits 
of internal body adjustment to external conditions are 
narrower* i What does this toll us as teachers? It tells us 
several things, "I think • 
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!• Older adults must be permitted to choose tWeir own^.work ■ 
tempo. They should be encouraged and stimulated/ but^ 
not rushed, , « • 

2. It tells us to be particularly attentive to the physical 
. comfort of older adults; to maintain classroom heat and 

ventilation within proper limits; and to arrange for 
use of the most suitable furniture available. 

3. We should arrange for an accessible meeting place foi? 
older adult5i, one which requires a minimum of 'stair 
climbing. , 

4. Arrange the schedule of meetings insofar as possible to 
best suit the group. • 

5*. Maintain a pleasant social atmosphere in the classroom. 
6« Do not hold meetings overt Jjne. 

7. At the appropriate time we should emphasize the importance 
of their avoiding environmental extremes and conditions 
of stress. " ' ^ • . 

Psychological Changes 

In the psychological realm there are three (3) primary 

areas in which chan!;;6s with age may influence learning most 

dijrectly: * 

1* Ability (intellectual power) 

2^ Interests 

3. Attitudes 

In the absence of injury or disease, does the aging 
process itself change our ability to learn, or the way we 
iearn? 

1^5 
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A titudy of the multiplicity of research in this . 
field shows that psychologists differ considerably as to the 
effects of aqe upon the intellectual capacity^ or the ability 
of the individual to learn.* Edward L. Thorndike, who 
dominated this field for many years prior to World Wa^.' 11^ 
concluded that the peak of one*s ability to learn is reached 
at some point between 20 and '25 years of ag^j; that the 

• capacity for learning declines from this point at a rate of 
a bit less than one percent per year until about age iljrty- 
two or a total decline of from 13 to 15 percent • Thorndike's 
findings were supported by the research of a number of other 
psychologists, notably the American teams of. Jones and 
Conrad/ and Walter and Catherine Miles; also the ^mineut 
British team of Foulds and Raven* ► ' 

The findings of %uch subsequent research however, 
notably. that of Irving ^iorge, differed with Thorndiice's by 
pointing out that if the speed factor is removed from 
learning tasks, the differences between young and blder 
learne'.s, ii.sofar as their power to learn, become -very much ^ 
smaller* Aft^r extensive research and testing of people 
at various ages, using both timed and untimed intelligence 
tests, Lorge concluded that there is a decline in rate of 
learning as age progresses, but that intellectual power in 
and of itst/lf does not change* from atout twenty to beyond 
sixty* He attributes the decline in rate of learning to 

• the losses we sti'^tajn in our vision, our hearing and reaction 
time primarily* The increased fpar of failure, and a general 
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reluctance toward ^learning on the part of older adults were 
also mentioned as possible 'factors* ' 

An interesting' article appeared in Time magaaine 
some months ago entitled "Are There Changes in Mental Funpt.ion 
Due Solely co Age?'* Psychologists Willard i\. Keer of the . J 
Illinois Institute of Technology and Ward C. Halstead of the 
University of Chicago were researching this question* They 
wanted to find out whether a man's mental ability necessarily 
declines with age. They selected 424 healthy business execu- 
tives, all of whom had demonstrated their ability to get 
ahead in highly competitive fields. The average ag^ of the , 
group was 52 years — many were a good deal older. These men 
had pushed their separate ways up the ladder of success in 
their chosen, competitive prof e^r,ions. The question wast 
Were they now slipping or were they still mentally sharp# 
and capable of organizational leadership? 

Each executive was given a. variety of "tests which 
seemed^ at first glance^ to have nothing to do with mental 
ability. They'were asked to show how steady they could hOld 
their hands, how fast they could wiggle their index fingers, 
how fabt a light could flicker before they saw it as a steady 
beam^ etc* Such teists were designed to show how well the 
nervous system was functioning' at the physiological level. 

There were other tests tha*c dealt with reactions to 
abstract patterns; that graded the individuals on their ability 
to understand and remember what they ha4 heard and read» 
Re.:. ..Its,., of these various tests gaVe c?lues to each man*s 
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ability to absorb new ideas and deal with new words. The 
tests as a whole were designed to show actual mental impair- 
ment, if any, that could be trac'ed or attributed solely ^ 
advancing age. 

Among the men in their 50^ s, they found no changes 
that were inevitable. Some of the men in their 60 's and 
70 's showed some loss of memory, reasoning, and decision- 
making powers, but many did not . Most of the 424 aging 
executives, according to this report, showed as much ment 
agility as a group of medical students averaging 25 years of 
age. The r e searchers concluded t h at any decline of ment a 1 
powers with age is. more likely , to result from the brain 
^getting too little rather than too much work — that the ca pa- 
city, is still there^ th e same as it ever was,, if it is kept ^ 
active and alert. This seems to conf irm 'Lorge* s findings that 
intellectual power remains essentially unchanged. 
' The second type of change that occurs iii the psy- 

chological realm age progresses has to do with interests* 
What happens to our interests as we move from childhood to 
old age? Do they narrow in scop6 or lessen in intensity to 
a degree which significantly reduces our learning capabilities? 
Edward K. Strong, Jr. of Stanford Univerfi^ity did extensive- 
research on the changes of interests with age — as did 
Thorndike before him* 

Their conclusions may bo summarised as followst 
1* Th^re is a slight decrease in the'total volume of interests 
between age twenty-five and fifty-five* 'The decrease is 



restricted largely to the physical activities. About 50% 
of the total changes that do occur within the thirty-year 
period do so between age twenty-five and thirty-five. 
There is little or no change in volume of interests 
bi3tween age fifty-five and sixty-five. 
Items suggesting physical skill and daring show the 
greatest change of all. 

In general, the things we like most at twenty-five years 
of age are liked better and better with increas^ing age, 
and the. things we like least at twenty-five are liked 
less and less. 

Ttie interests needed to support adult learning show no ^ 
decreas e. In them there is no steady, unaviodable decline 
or "drying up. 

Interes^*can be modified. Likes and dislikes can be. ^ 
learned by older adults as truly as names or dates 4 
Learning without interest of some sort does not occur to 
any apprediable degree. , • 

Whatever difference exists ''between young adults and old 
adults as to willingness to-learni. interesti and ab ility 
to a pply their'^mindfe are moderate in amount i and will 
not prevent the older group doing at forty-five or above.f. 
on a somewhat reduced scalei .aj.mp.st anything they could 
h ave done at twenty'-f.iye . 

On the whole, the older adult is more influenced than the 
young adult by uselessness and harmfulness of the material 
to be learned* 
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9. The old suffer greater reduction in the amount learned 
under conditions of mild bodily discomfort than do the 
youag. 

10. The 9ld suffer more than the young from being frustrated 
by deprivation of success, • 
• How does advancing age affect our attitudes— our 

^outlook on life? -In a study of attitudes and adjustments 
among recipients of old age assistance ^.in New York State, 
Christine Morgan reached irhe following conclusions: 

1. Men had better health than women, and a close correlation 
•exists between health and happiness. 

2. Forty percent' of the happiest people had more than an 
elementary education, while only 24 percent of the un-^ 
happiest ones had more than elementary schooling. 

3. Seventy percent of them said bhey would be much happier 
if they had a job. • 

4. Work and social responsibilities were the sources of 
greatest happiness. 

5. Women find it easier to occupy themselves. Thirty per- 
cent mote women than mdn reported they had plenty to 
keep them busy* 

6. Finances, concern for spouse, and poor health were, in 
that order, reported as sources of ^greatest worry* 

7* There are no aged characteristics as such; traits ex- 
hibited by the old are as varied as those shown by a 
group of young people, and are determined by the same 
factors-^cultural, educational, economic/ and sex differences 
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M iscellaneous PaychOlogical Clianges 

the foUi'^ving are rgiscellaneous facts and 'conclusions 
regarding the psychological aspocts of aging, reported by 
various researchers: ^ 

1, Frequently the fear of aging, rather than the aging 
process itself, induces mental deterioration. This is 
the result: of social pressures in our society and calls 
for a better understanding of the place of the aged in 
the picture of the full life i^.pan, 

2. Older workers are: 

a. Steadier in their -iobs, require less freqi^'^nt' 
replacement, and are less? expensive in t kilning. 

b. More careful v;ith equipment, lejss wasteful of 
materials, and have fewer industrial accidciitt in 
relation to hours worked* 

c. Less distracted by social interests and tend. to develop 
a strong sense of loyalty and responsibility. 

d. Sick more often, and require longer to recover from 
illness or accident, but they show cjreater caution and-- 
have a lower accident rate* • ' 

Implications of Psychological Changes in Aging ' 

Implications for teachers of adults as' indicated by 
these psychological changes with aging «oom to fall into 
three categories: First , the general sone of the research 
shows that there is a substantial retention of the POWER to 
learn, but a slowing up in. the UATip o£ learning as we grow 
older. Thd implications for tectchers *^in thig and relatcjd 
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facts developed in the research would seem to 'include the 
following: 

Expect quality from adult learners, but remember that 
.it will take longer to produce it as age advances. ' 

2. The. scope of lessons must be planned with due regard for 
speed capabilities of members of the group. 

3. Present new material in the mgst logical sequence, 
step by step, and relate it to what is already known. 

9 

Short units of work will tend to give older adults a 
feeling of success and mastery, and this is highly 
important. ' 

4o Utilize various instructional aids to help establish 
important concepts and relationships. Write tilings 
on the blackboard as they are explained. Double e^^iposuire 
(sight and hearing) will help solidify learning* 

5. to help compensate for slower correlation of ideas, select 
thd central idea or pr.inciple, then plan class demonstra- 
tions, explanations, and discussion so as to develop and 
reinforce the basic^ central idea, . 

6* Repeat important points frequently. 

7# Summarize 'often* 

8# Because of the widespread existence of negative attitudes 
regarding the ability of older adults to learn,' the teacher 
must make a special effort to reassure adults on this 
point; he must overcome their feelings of insecurity 
and fear of competition with younger adults and give 
them a new sense of security and mastery* 
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9* In laying out tasks to be performed in the learning 

process, the teacher must make ^ sure that the older adult 

. ^ ^sees the relationship of the tasks at -hand to his' . . 
ultimate objective. * ■ , 

10. Since learning flows primarily from the consequences 

of satisfaction and reward, every Opportunity should be 
utilized with adults particularly older adults to praise 
good work. By th^v^same token* errors should be minimized 
and all kinds of punishment (including sarcasm and 
ridicule) avoided. Accent the positive (success), not 
the negative (failure). 

11. Do not forget the importance of short recesses (or breaks) 
for adults. 

12. Often the Wg^cy and seriousness of his pja5iK>se results; 
in a drive for achievement which itself can become a 
source of discouragement. He may expect more rapid 
achievement than he is capable jof producing. The teacher 
must be keenly observant for signs and symptoms of this 
difficulty, because if not detected and proper counsel 

, and encouragement given, the individual will drop out 
with a feelirig of disappointment ^d frustration. 

Secondly / the wide range of individual difference**^ 
in age, ability,* previous education, and interests that we 
find among older adults would seem to hold the followitig 
implications for teachers : 

1. Pamember that every member of the group is a voluntary 
participant* As such* each one is there because he w.ants 
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something. One o£ the most difficult and important jobs" 
the teacher faces is that of finding out what each person's 
'particular interest or need is. Unless the adult gets 
what he is coming for^ he will soon stop coming. 

2. Eyery group of adults has a wide assortment of talents, ' 
and these constitute rich resources for the group. To 
identify these resources, there should be an early . 
effort made in every group to get acquainted aVX around. 
The teacher has a particularly important responsibility, 
here in studying the background, interests, n(|eds, and 
capabilities of each member of the group, so as to plan 
the work for the group and utilize to the optimum degree 
the talents of each member for the benefit of the group 
as a whole. 

3. Do not give older people "busy-work" do do. Engage them 
in useful, challenging and meaningful activity, according 
to their particular interest, 

4. Make everyone feel that his opinions, needs and thoughts 
are importanto ^ * 

5. Encourage everyone to share in group activities. This 
will give older adults the feeling of belonging often 
times needed to allay their fears about returning to school. 

6. 'Remember that tho adult brings with him much of the 
vocabulary and stored knowledge which will facilitate 
and give depth to new learnings. ' . 

7. In learning new skills, older adults often have to "unset" 
o.ld patterns, long established. This may be frustrating 
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in extreme cases. It is time ponsuming .in all cases. 
Teachers can soften the effect of this experience for 
the older learner by explaining that this is a common 
problem, not at all "peculiar to him; merely something 
that all "grown-ups have to contend with. 
Brief Summary 

In summary, we have said: ■ 

- Adult learners, particularly older adults, are different— 
that 

- In the process of normal aging 6hanges do occur which 
affect learning — ^nd make the older adult a different 
kind of student I'rom the child or young adult learner. 

- Perhaps the most important conclusiuii to be drawn from* 
our analysis of these changes is that, "^'adults, re- 
ja^'dless of age, ^an still learn". 

Finally, and I hope you agree witK me, if we as 
teachers can be constantly mindful of the unique characteris- 
tics of adult learners — characteristics which result from 
these developments during the aging process — we are likely 
to be much more effective as their leaders and teachers 4 

(Adapted from an address delivered by Dr. Hand at the Summer, 
1969, Institute ) 
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WORKING WITH SENIOR CITIZENS 

» , By 

Dr.. Andrew Hendrickson, Visiting Professor 
Florida State University 

«. 

I have been informed that you would most likely be 
interested in the problems of rec^ruitment , developing rapport 
motivation, and involvement. Well, these are some of the. 
ancient and continuing problems facing all program planners 
in adult education. It is true that older people represent, 
a somewhat specialized clientele, ..especially since they are 
more resistant to change and since manj/ have self iiuage of 
a non-involved person. Still I think we will need to modify 
only slightly the principles which we use in working with 
'Other age groups. 

First as to recruitment « How do we discover where 
the older persons are and how do we make contact with them? 
There will be some difference, of course, between worki^ng 
in cities and in rural areas, in rural areas the churches 
and the farm organizations would seem to be the best sourj^en 
of information. Most rural ministers, especially if they 
have been on location for some time, are good sources for 
sociological information* In Urban areas, social service 
agencies, snch as the state employment office, the social 
security office, and family service agencies are excellent 
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sources of, information* Additional sources are nurii'rng homes, 
senior citizens centers, retirement Residences, and as a 
final resort, the older people whom you have already identified* 
^ But it is not enough just to know where the older people are. 
We have to know how to contact them and how to recruit them 
into our programs. 

Second, building rapport and motivating . J^iist as 
with younger; adults, the older retired person has to see 
direct benefits to himself to become motivate-i to engage in 
any program, At this point I would like to say that we 
•should be wary of using for our activities terms like "school," 
"education," '^class, ". or • "instruction, " To a number of 

' older folks these are negative terms calling forth remem-* 

•J . " 

brances of bad experiences or at least the rigities of the 

classroom with its rows of -unmovable seats and an authori- 

tarian teacher sitting up front. More enticing names aire 

"saries of meetings!;" 'iJiscussion group""," "project," "get- 

togeth-fer," Names do make a difference. One ,^dult educator 

offered a course in "Consumer Education" and only three ot 

four people showed up. Next term he offered the same course 

as "Getting Your Dollar's Worth," and filled two classrooms. 

Also experience seisms to indicate that combining a social 

time, with perhaps light refreshments, has a positive effect 

on getting people out to meetings* As nearly as possible We 

^should get away from a school-*room atmosphere* Carpeted 

floors, comfortable chairsi^ and colorful drapes are all 

helpful* Tho element of safety should not be overlooked* 
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Ramps, non-skid walks, and' grab-bars should be available 
♦Where necessary. Time of day and means of transportation ' 
need to be taken into account. Many older people do not like 
to, go out at night, especially if it means that they have to 
ride public transportation. 

In identifying needs it is important to deal with the 
needs as the older person sees' them, not as we the professionals 
do. Their priorities and ours may be different. ' 

There have been a number of studies made as to what 
the needs and interests of older peiople are, andwhfle there 
aire differences between localities, rural and urban differences, 
and certainly differences based, on socio-economic factors^ ^ 
still, generally speaking, there is a common core of interests' 
thrt have been identified by the older persons themselves: 
. (1) The first of these is religion, broadly conceived, 
- Great Religions of the World, Gteography of the 
Bible Lands, The Bible as LiJ>€fi^ure, etc. 
(2) The specific problems tha^ coirfe* with aging and 
retirement; 

a. Managing on a fixed income in a time of inflation, 
including the possibility of part-time. or ' 
full-;Kime work. 

b. Maintaining one's health * , ' J' r.^rO'Ki 

c. Rehabilitating the old hor.e or making the bes.t * 
of any new mode of liNying 

Safeguarding against cheats and swindlers. 
Learnirjg to cook for 1 'or 2 people 
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(3) Physical fitness and goo»l grooming - both men and 
women ' " . 

(4) Leisure time activities 
a. Hobbies^ crafts 

.b. Needlework and sewing* (in two nearby Florida 

cities recently one publis school program offered* 
100 courses and the other 60 in sewing) 

c. Gardening and flower raising 

d. Games and" sports 

e. Travel (both real and vicarious) 

(5) Many people are interested in going beyond arts 
and craft and hobbies and wish to take up art and 
musid and sculpture'as forms of personal expression. 

(6) . Educational activities such as seminars on politics 

and foreign affairs / brush-up of speaking and 
writing skills, creative writing, etc/ 

(7) Help with practical problems such as- filling out 
income tax forms, checking lease.s and insurance 
policies/ makin^^LllS/ et.c, s 

(8) Prom here on the choices dwindle down and interest 
would depend on the individual ^ the timc> the 
place, and other circumstances. 

In considering how we can pl^n for and with our older 
citizens it might be well to take account of the factor of 
individual differences* At this point I think we ought to 
be-ware of the tendency to overgeneralisie^ It is convenient 
when speakiiuj of the 20,000,000 retirees to group them all 
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together and ascribe certain characteristics to them when 

s 

actually they differ among themselves as much as or more than 
the young and middle-aged. In age they range from the 60 's 



to 100+. In education they range from the illiterate to 
the post graduate professional; in talent from the mediocre 
to the genius; and in stamina from the hale and hearty to 
th^ sick and senile^ For example on a national* basis about 
one-fifth of our older citizens are functionally illiterate - 
and at the other end of the scale 12% - 15% of them have 
had college work. Similarly, on a national basis approxi- ' 
mately ?!3% of them arc existing on incomes, that put them 
below the 'poverty line. These data may or may n</c describe ^ 
your clients. You would need to determine ma/r'e precisely « 
what are the characteristics of those whom ypn wish to serve • 

In working with any aggregation of incJivlltuals, we 
need to think of them ar. that many individuals and we.naed 
to discover their^ characteristics, their needs and lesiros, 
and their capabilities. 

In this period of enforced leisure the older persor 
develops a life style which is determinq^ by his personality 
organisation, experiences, and the economic and social 

•circumstances in which he i:indt3, himself • Different writers 
haVo classified these life-styles in different ways. ' I 

. yould'^ like to refer to the work done by Williams and Wirths* • 



Williams, R. H. and Wirths^ C* G*, Lives Th rough The , 
Y^a.rs? St yles o f Life an d Successful A^-V^ cf, New York, Hew" 
York J ^^therton Press, 1965, 306 p. 
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in Kanaas City who, in studying 168 cases in depth, found that 
there was no one life-style that would bt suitable for all; 
rather they found six life-styles in which people were 



found to be leading successful lives in retirement. They 
also noted that there was a minority who did not age 
successfully and these absorbed a disproportionate amount 
of others' energies wh'ile having a negative influence, on 
the mental health of those around them. The authors gave 
these life-styles following names: The world of work ,.. 

f am i li gm# living- alone , couplehood , easi ng through life with 
minimal inT>olvement , and living fully . They concluded that ' 
successful transition to old age may be achieved through 
any of the six life styles. 

.4 * . 

So far We 'ha<^e' talked about the principles of identi- 
fying needs as the other persons sees them and of taking 
account or individual differences. Two* further principles 
we need to take into account are the' twin principles of 
involvement and y particirpation* 

In developing sound programs I think it is imperative 
to work directly with the clients or with their representative 
leaders. Wherever older people are gifduped together • in 
Church, in clubs, in wcrk situations, (in living, quarters^ --.^ 
there will be indigenous leaders presentT^or at least potential 
leaders, and I think you people are very 'well (Qualified in 



picking fcho»:te out# 1 remember some years ago reading in 
Bxtisnsion literature the characteristics of a natural or 
Indigenoufii leaders D they are people who manage their 
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ov/n affairs well, 2) they are liked and respected by their 
peers, 3) they are objective and fair in dealing with people,- 
4) they know how to energize people, 5) they can commurticate 
well and know how to interpret and summarize group opinions 
in a few telling words ♦ 

As for the step by step process of involving older 
people, I would like to share with you some experiences I 
have had in working with parent education groups and let 
you draw your own analogies. Some of the techniques X 
shall describe are spelled out in a pamphlet published by 
the College of Education at Ohio State University called 
•"Handbook for Parent Education Leaders", 

In Ohio the local units of the P#T#A* have developed 
study groups as a subsidiary activity. When I left there 
Columbus and its environs had over 125 such study groups 
and there weaJe many ' hundreds more throughout the state. 
Lay leaders of these groups came together in annual work- 
shops held on University campuses and raised such questions 
ast ' ' 

1) How do you ^o .'.bout ^drganiaing a study group? 

2) How do you stimulate and keep, up interest? 

3) How c^n we reach those who should attend but don't? 

4) Where do we look for resources? 

5) How do wo determine what meeting format to use? 

1 can't detail here all of the techniques which we 
found useful over the years, but 1 will pass on^to you a 
number of them. It is worth noting that by using these 
♦•^'^hniques many of the ^tudy groups became so successful 
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that the tail began wagging the dog. In many cases the meetings 
Were so lively and interesting that 75-100 person would ; 
attend, whereas only a handful, would attend the meetings of 
the parent organization. 

In organizing a group, the best suggestion seemed 
to be to begin with a small group of interested parents and 
this group would have the responsibility of fllanriing the 
topics and the mechanics of the first one or two meetings* 
For the first meeting a topic of strong appeal would be 
selected such as Sex Eddcation^ Why Johnny Can't Read, 
Juvenile Delinquency. .The members attending the first 
meeting would be asked to work together to plan the topics, 
the publicity methods, the mechcinics and the working committees * 
for later meetings* For topics a check sheet with blank 
lines for adding additional items would be passed around. 
This sheet could also provide ib*Vcice for members to list any 
special ^:alents, e.g./ playing the piano, soloist, drama 
coach, etc. 

It was considered good policy to spj^ead responsibility 
for themeetincis. For example, a different pcjr.son might perform 
each of the following tasks s 

a) general chairman, b) discussion leader, c) publicity 
and promotion, d) hostess, e) secretary, f) baby care 
g) group observer h) evaluator. 

In answer to the qitestion as to how to stimulate and 
maintain interest the following suggestions were found, to be 
very usefuli 
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1) start with a live topic and interesting speaker, 
\ resource person, or film 

2) make people feel at home;' give them a sense of 
I importance 

3) allow opport^^rity for them to discuss the problem 
presented in an atmosphere free from any fear or 
pressure 

4) delegate responsibility fop organizing and conducting 
meetings among as many group members as possible. 

With minority groups and those of poor socio-economic 
Status WG used a much simpler tjpchnique. First of all we 
worked in smaller groups, and. instead of meeting in a school 
building or other formal setting^ the professional p^^rson or 
recruiter would suggest to one of the natural leaders that 
she invite some of her neighbors in for coffee* During the 
coffee period conversation would be directed to some of 
the pervading problems. The indigenous leader Would then 
suggest another "coffee clatch" to be held at her home or at 
the home of another member of the group with the further 
suggestion that they ask s.ome^knowledgeable person to meet 
with them and discuss their problems further. Frequently 
Cifter several such meetings the group could be enlarged and 
begin to meet in a church basement and later they might be 
pursuaded to meet in a school. With some adaptation I be- 
lieve many of these techniques are appropriate in working 
with older people* 
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Finally none of these approaches ot techniques are 
worth anything unless they produce results. Older adults, 
have certain specific needs, . If through our activities they 
find we *^ "e aiding theij\ in filling these needs, we probably 
will not have too much trouble in working with them. Man^^ 
older persons need assistance in developing new roles, they 
need to make satisfactory family c^nd living adjustments, they 
, need more medical care than younger persons, some of them need 
• more income,, and many are lonely. If we attempt to work on 
these problems without involving the older people themselves, 
we may find ourselves attending our mer.tings alone.. But 
if we a<iJ:une ourselves to taem, if we respect them, if we 
involve them in the planning and the carrying out of the 
programs, we should not have too much difficulty producing 
adequate results. 

One v;ord of caution — don't play the numbers gamel 
Sometimes if all the chairs aren*t filled or if we don •t get 
a very good percentage of those invited out to a meeting, 
we feel guilty-.-we feel that we have failed. A quality 
program with a small number of people is better than a poor 
on^^'\iith large numbers* If people are being helped, word 

will get around. When success is involved people invariably 

V 

* want to get on the band-wagon. A satisfied customer is our 

best advertisement. 

(Excerpted from an address gii^en by Dr* Hendriokson at an 
Extension Home Economics Workshop at University of t-^loxida, 
February 6-9, 1972* 'The complete report of the Workshop 
is published in an Extension Workshops Report, The. . Secon d Forty 
X§Aka> the Florida Cooperative E^itension Service, Institute 
• of Pood and Agricultural Scieiiices, University o£ Florida, 1972)i 
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PART III 

PLANNING PROGRAMS AND US. TNG RESOURCES 



GENERAL STATEMENT 

A sT<eptic might ask, "What do you mean, 'education 
~ ~ for older persons?' PeopTe of rel:irement age shcJirra~"b"e 

allowed to relax, travel, play shuf f leboard, or go fishing. 
Education, or schooling, is for children and youthl. 

Those who think this way do so for good reasons. 
Their picture of education is conditioned by their own 
school experiences, which consisted largely of sitting 
in formal classrooms with an authority figure up front 
called "teacher" or "professor/' They are right. Only 
? a vory few of the 20,000,000 older persons in the United 

States ^ould enjoy this kind of formal educational experience 
Many would profit from education, but it would be 
education differently defined. 
^ Many oldoc people are in need of counseling, of 

job Lraining for paid or volunteer work, and some have need' 
for social contacts bo ward off loneliness and for broadened 
Montal horizons. ^^ Jew want to fulfill long-delayed academic 

vjorilii r othrr^. -want to know more about our changing world and 

how to .'{. ab.f. o(Uit. wj.th the changes. Many older people 
want a • r lof^k into religion than their denominal faiths 

Will provide* Many desire to travel, either in reality or 
7irar.ioii:5 1 V * Mont of all, they want to know how to cope 
•with probb iK^ thoy have always had but which have become 
r'.or': -u.^v L » wi th aqo i maintaining their liealth, living Well 
on a rentrioL^'l ir^come, making necessary family adjustments/ 
*-.uvi iindlnri n.'W rolos to substitute for the lost work role 



and reduced family role* . ' 

Many of these problems can be solved through educational 
means, but only a few of them through formal instruction of 
the traditional classroom type. Rather, assistance will 
come most often through such means as the counseling clinic, " 
on-the--job training, the seminar, tlie field trip, TV 
lectures, aVt or music studios, craft shops, concert or 
lecture series, drama workshop, and many other such means. 

It is hoped that those using this manual will take 

seriously the\inany s>i^estions and examples given for 

working with older adults in ways that • recognize their 

uniqueness as learners. It is true that some older adults 
.« 

will want to enroll in formal courses to fill some educational 
gaps left from their earlier schooling or to complete some 
partially achieved goal such as earning a degree* Most 
older persons, though, who can benefit from educational, • 
activities are those who have problems to -solve or who want 
to enhance their quality of living* For these the (effective 
learning situation will not bfe the formal classroom but an 
informal situation such aa thbse mentioned above* 

The crucial question is7"iTow--^£l©x^^ creative 
are we? Once we know the needs of the. aging ?l^at can be 
helped through educational means, can we shake off our old 
habit pattei^ns, get out of our traditional ways of thinking 
and doing things, and devise means that are appropriate to our 
goals? If We can, it may mark a new era in education for 
the aging. (A.H. ) 




PLANNING PROGRAMS , AND USING RESOURCES 

Procedural i^!teps 
Those planning programs for older adults will 
probably need to follow the same procedural steps as those 
planning for other age groups : 

1. Determining needs 

2. Ordering priorities among needs 

3. Discovering resources 

4. Developing the program based on priai^ity ratings 
and 'the availabilities of staff, finance, and 
facilities 

5. Promoting the program 

6. Operating the program 

7. Evaluating the program and replanning 

Some of hhese procedures are discussed in the ensuing 
pages and many program ideas and instruments suggested. 




I A. Determining Needs 

Several well-known ways of determining needs are a) 



using formal survey instruments, b) using informal survey 

instruments or well-developed checklists/ c) consulting with 

a variety of community leaders, d) arm-chair hunching, some-- 

times called intuiting. Examples of three needs-determining 

devices follow* The are 1) a formal codod survey instrument 

which has been successfully used in one of Florida's counties, 

2) an informal survey instrument developed by a group of 

practitioners, and 3). a topic checklist. 
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1 . QUESTIONNAIRE; STA7US OF RETIRED AND/OR OLDER RESIDENTS 



PAGE ! — 



USl A son lEAU CC^Cll fOfc AH fNimis ON Imis fOHKS Aijf *CH AN(^IS VlOU^D 'HI XOMflflFir IBAS(I> . ^ 



NAMEi 



( ) 



AAJDOIE tMllAi 



ADDRESS. . 



STAlt 



/IP cooc 

OA fCMAlt 



EMPLOYMENT^ I^E^ORD 



1. MARltAl STATUS 

2. A8E YOU CURRENTLY USS^vhah 

3. IF^kETIRED. THE NUM&CR OF YEARS YOU HAVE MEN RETIRED 

4. ARE YOU CURRENTIY: 

5. WHAT IS Ok WAS YOUR OCCUPATION? 



Fll£ NUMBER 



i I 

.... ^ . 

"t "i' 

t' "s" 



AUIfllEO - 



■ WIOOWW 

;o-;4 

>5 



WIDOW 



W»«GilY RtURfD 
SKKltD 



^SIOENCE RECORD 



UHSKIUCD 



X... 

) 0« OVW 



6. WHERE DID YOU IIVE BEFORE COMING TO THIS AREA? 



7. DO YOU UVE IN A: 
_8. WlfH WHOM DO YOU UVE? 



HOUSt 
REtlHMfNt HOWt 



N0«IH6ASI SOUIHtASI AAIDWI5I ■ WES! . 

SOUTri«Vt&l OIHfR PAAI Of FiO«IDA ' OUAi 

tRAIiCR ;.. APARlMfNT ■ ■■■ ROOMS .- OlHfB : 

SfOUSt : ■■ ■ lEUIfVES : .'■ AtQ»Jt ■ OthfR 



9. IS YOUR RESIDENCE LOCATED. 
10. IS YOUR RESIDENCE* ' 

n. HOW AAANY ROOAAS DOES YOUR RESIDENCt HAVE?' 
12. WOUiD YOU P REFER UVING llSEWHERE? 



IN lOWN : 

Hunt} - 



SUftURB - 
OWMO - 
3 



tES 



ON f AitM 
MOftlCAOfO 



NO . 



OrHER . . 



13. ARE YOU INTERESTED IN lIvING IN A RETIREMENT HOME? now . 

U. WHAT IS THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF YOUR HOME? cooo - 

15. F ACUITIES YOU HAVEt iNSiM hush ratET »■ * bain ■ = iunnimo water 



KirCHfN SINK OAS 



TfTANSPORTATION RECORD 



"5 Z 



16. DO YOU OWN A tAR OR TRUCK? Tts . no r HOW OLD? 

17. DO YOU HAVE A VAIID FLORIDA DRIVERS* LICENSE? tES . f« 
la. IF No VEHICLE is OWNED. DO YOU HAVE AN INEXPE.MSIVE MEANS OF TRANSPOSTATIONV 



HE.ALTif RECOR 



A OR AAOI^f TfA^ 

- NEVER.-: 



19. DO YOU HAVE A FAa'ILY PHYSICIAN?. 

20. HOW MANY YEARS SINCE YOU HAVE .BEEN TO A DOCTOR? 

21. DO YOU HAVE A NEED FOR A FULL TIME NURSE? 

IF YES, HOW OFTEN ARE YOU NOW BEING ViSlTED? 

22. ARE YOU A MEMBER OF MEDICARE? tiS 

23. DO YOU NEED MEDICAL CARE CONCERNINGj swhi 

• _^ ■ H EARt 

24. HAS YOUR DOCTOR DIAGNOSED ANY OF THE FOLLOWING? 

HJGH BIOOO WtSSWC ^I'^Sf 

25. ARE YOU H ANDICAPPED BYt \ 



TtS- 
UNMR I 
TES 

WtEKlT . 



A^ONTMlt 



NtVfR 



0 DO YOU HAVE OTHER HEALTH INSURANCE? 

iHftOA! lUMOS . HEARING - »».. • : 

SJtlH ft/Ct BtOOO ■ ■ 01 HER : 



CAtARACI OVER WElGKT 
BttNONt^ 



CHAftttU - 
ARlHRtllS 
OfAfNtSS 



UNWRWtlGHT 
BtiNO CRiPPttD : 



26. HAS YOUR DOCTOR RECOAAMENDED A SPECIAL DIET FOR YOU? 

7t. DO YOU FEEL YOUR OVERALL HEALTH IS; Exceueni coon 

28. DOES EATING. ALONE AFFECT YOUR ENJOYMENT OF FOOD? 

29. DO YOU HAVE PROBLEMS IN ANY OF THESE AREAS? fooo ft(;ftNO pWJ^ik 



YtS 

tES 

MOBtt/^ 
CHtWlNO - 



WO 

VEifY POOR ■ 
NO 



50. INDICATE THE THINGS IN THE FOLLOWING LIST THAT YOU FEEL YOU NEED BUT DO NOt HAVE: 

* MlfclCAl StfiVKES JOOO CtOIHlNO- 

* MOOCHI IN 'a6a(& MiUONt RAD40 
^ tUNMfn WAjW MNttURE 



lUNSPOktAtlON 

t.V. 
OfXttt 



r 
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OUESTIONNAIRE: STATUS OF RETIRED AND/OR OLDER RESIDENTS 



PAGE 2 ^ 



* , I usf A son tt AO VtNCii io» /mv l^»ll^lls ot* 



UAfAtt 



-AOORCSSn 



STATI 

SEX *^ '■ 



IW COM 
01 KMAll 



FILE NUMBER 



SOCIAL STATUS ' 



0 

.... 

V 
o" 

X 



"■ -V "f "_ 



E I 
= I 



31. Of HOW MANY ORGANIZED CROUPS IN THIS AREA ARE YOU 'AN AaiVE MEMMR? 

32. DO YOU HAV5 ClOSE FRIENDS WHO AOFNO THESE MEETINGS? 

33. ARE YOU INTERESTED INi , aImutk ivinis . vi$iTtNO MUNOS =- CONCMTS 

* CAllS f«OM /WNW : 



)Oft 



VISITS »v ri^^Wi ■ 

CHWCH W0« ::::: 



34. IN YOUR LEISURE (FREE) TIME WHAT DO YOU lIKE TO'DO BEST? HAO . SK?«TS , TV . HO««i . 

COMMUMtt SIRVKI CRAHS . S«nw ANO WCKW OWANUIO WCMATtON ::::: . 

35. WHAT AR€ YOUR GREATEST w6R <IES OR FEARS? KAitH : rwANCis y.y- . lONeiiness ::::: . oth« : 



RELIGION iRECORb-" 



34. DO YOU AHEND REUGIOUS SERVICES: wooiMiY , 

27, IF YCU DO NOT, WOULD YOU LIKE TO AHEND REUGIOUS SERVICES REGULARLY? 

DOES LACK OF TRANSPORTATION ;.fFECT YOUR ATTENDANCE AT RELIGIOUS SERVICES? 
39. WOULD YOU MK£ TO BE VISITED BY> * ««STW := =. . . a RABtt 
■d.lirJ^iMjBrJJV.lJ.l '-^ ; 



MO: 
NOt 
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40. HIGHEST GRADE YOU COMPLETED IK SCHOOL; 
4\. WOULD YOU BE INTERESTED IN STUDYING AT: ^ams » t 

42. OF HOW MANY EDUCATIONAL GROUPS ARE YOU A MEMBER? » 



t (A 9 ' oJO^, . M.S : 



43. WOUID YOU M WIlllNG 10 SHARE YOUR TALENTS BY TEACCJNG OR HElPtNG TEACH ONE Of THE K3U0W1NG? 

ATTtRNOONS . IVlNl»lOS 



StVrtNO 

44. MEETINGS ARE MOST EASILY AHENDCD BY M£i 



45, WHICH or 1HE FOLIOWING WORKSHOPS. DISCUSSION GROUPS. SPECIAL INTEREST CLA.'^S ARE OF INTEREST TO YOU? 

KHifJCS . MUSIC . • «lKyON AAt': . SMICH . NATVfll StUOY . * . 0«AMAT»C5 . «A0INO'rr. V«iT!*« : 



44 SOURCE OF FAMILY INCOME: 



INT. . 



. HiAltH •■ 



tM^tOTMtNT 



BTAllLE 



SOCIAL S4:i^itY 
StOCIC^ AND k>«>$ 
47 ^OTAl INCOME YOU RECEIVE EACH MONTH. . 

4B DO YOU J-FEL YOU HAVE AN AOEQUAIE INCOME? 



MflNOtkT CmX) AIO . .CHD AG€ ASSlSfANCI . PtNSIONS 

WtlWST AHHUUS-". OtHtU.i. 

SflOSV iiO WftlW ilO(VSl99 i?0O*i4f9 

iVX) 00 .vU7»t 

tIS HO " 



YOUR REAAARKS ABOUT THIS QUESTIONNAIRE! 



(I^ufnlshed by courtesy ofDr, Pauline Cdllovmy* Program Specialist , ' Klor Ida 
Cooperative fixtendlort Service, Univer.qlty oi: Florida* Gainesville* Florida.) 
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2*. SURVEY OF COMMUNITY—SENIOR CITIZEN INFORMATION & NEEDS 



In the interest of providing Sc*aior Citizens in our area with 
needed services, your cooperation in completing and returning 
1:}re" to1Jrto~win"g^ iTifotmation is requested* The information will 
be used to develop services and programs which will help you 
(1) plan for retirement, (2) adjust to your retirement, and 
(3) learn haw retirement can be made more enjoyable* 



Yotu' nanie 



Address 



Phone numner 



Youi: prof ess i^on/voGafcion^ 



Cb.eg]k_age lev'S^^^for yourself 



Und'er'-^'SQ. ... 



Age of Parents 
(if living) 



^over 65 

Father 

^Mother 



First Name 
_^of Spouse_ 



^Zip^ 



^Spouse 
Spouse 



^Under 50 
50-^59 



-^60- -H 5 
_over 65 
Father 



Mother 



Check all items which apply to 
Yourself .Spouse 



Retirement well planned in advance 

iv/o t?ioughb or planning for retirement 
has been considered 

Now seriously planning for retirement 

Would be interested in receiving 
information which would help in" this 
kind of planning 
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Interested in receiving information 
to help close relative p^lan^ for 
retirement' 

Already retired . ' 

Retirement age — still working full time 

Retirement age — working part-time 

Planning to retire within fi^ve years 

Retirement income from Social Security 

Retirement income , from pension plan 

Retirement income is not adequate 

Total income is less than $1500 per year 

Total income is less than $3000 per year 

Not now employed but interested in 
securing a part-time or full-time - 
job as :' * ^ 



Please check below any areas in which you would like to 
recf3ive full-time or part-time employment: 



^teacher aide 
J.ibrary aid6 
^school crossing guard 

cashier 



___night vmtchman 

vocational counselor 

^educational counselor 

. . Foster Grcindparents 
. accountant' 



^Friendly Visitor 

^"Green Thumb'' Worker 

^small business 
counselor 



operatoi: of craft or 

trade 

, Which or*e « . , . 

nursing or health riide 



(Other )^ 
(Other )^ 
(Other )^ 
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Please give the following informc* ^ion about your own and 
your spouse's physical condition 

Unable to move around 

Able to'walk up and down stairs 

Able to go all around the house 

-rtbi to bathe self 

Able to clip own toenails 

*^ Able to drive automobile 



Able to do several hours of physical 
worlJ every day 



checH fifelow the services which you would like to see 
institutions or organizations provide or assffet in providing 
for Senior Citizens: 



Employment 

Transportation 

Financial aid Informa- 
tion 

Medical, nursini, 
and health care 

Educational progran.... 



Other 



Your presqnt hobbies and pastimes; 
Yours 



Speak^s 

Legal information 
Housing " 

Disaster " 



Recreation and 
leisure time 
activities 



SPOU^IJ'^ * s 
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Which of these specific activities would you like to attend 
if they'^were made available to you: 



Yourself 



Spouse 



Nutritional needs of the retiree 

Mental and Spiritual well being 

. How to plan your new leisure 

. Sight and hearing problems 

Circulatory and respiratory problems 

^ Planning for retirement 

^ Understanding income tax' in retireme;)t 

Understanding Social Security benefits 

Other,, : 

o 

Would you like to participate in 

' * abovf^ activities only as part of 

audience? , 

Wculd you like to be involved as a con- 

' sultant> lecturer, or other leader? 

List areas of your knowledge or skills which you would like 
to share with others : 



(Furnished by Maurice Cochran, Directoi* of Continuing Ed- 
ucation at Ft* Meyers, Florida, cominunity College* This 
form was developed by a sub-^group at tho Spring, 1971, 
Institute*) • 
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CHECKLIST OF SUGGESTED EDUCATIONAL AND RECREATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES FOR OLDER ADULTS 



ART 



CULTURAL ENRICHMENT 



Collages 
Drawing 
Painting 
Water Color 
Sculpture 

What felse? 



ARTS. CRAFTS. HOBBIES 

Coin Collecting 
Stamp Collecting 
Contract Bridge 
Fix- it-Shop 
Leather Working 
Silver Working 
Needlework ing i 
Wood Working 
Chris \mas Wor\^;^hop 
Ceramics 
Micrame 
Photogr« phy 

What Else? 



World Affairs 

Great Religions of the World 
Spirit o£ Greek Literature 
Shakespeare's Plays 
Creative Drama 
Effective Speech 
Lecture Series 
Creative Writing 
Foreign Languages 

Which one? . 



Introduction to. Philosophy 
Advanced Philosophy . 
mtroduction to Psychology * 
Advanced Psychology 
Local Hiatory 
Travelogues 

Trips to Historical Places 
What Else? 



FINANCIAL SECURITY 

Financial Planning (Retirement) 

Money Management 

Avoiding Quacks and Fi^auds 



-? 



HOME ARTS 



Canning Techniques 
Cooking for One or Two 
Refurnish iiig the Home 
Flower Arranging 
Wardrobe Planning 
Fashion and Fabric Shows 

What Else? 



GARDENING 

Veg^^table Growing 
Mini^-Gardening 
Rose Culture 
Lawn Care 

Use of Pesticidos^ Fertilisers 



What Slse? 
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MUS IC 



HEALTH & MEDICAL PROGRAMS 



Choral Singing 

Music Theory 

Music Appreciation 

Concert Series 

Lear-ning to Play Musical 

Instruments 

^?hich one? 



Medicare and Medicaid* 
Welfare Programs 
Your Heart and You 
Visil:ing Nurse Services 
Private Sources of Health Care 
Social Security Information 

What Else? ■ 



What Else? 





SEWING s 


Crocheting 




Emroidery ^ 


/ ■ 


Crewel Wo<^ 




Knitting 


V ' ■ 


Tatting 


Needlepoint 




Rug Hooking 




What Else? 


4 



PmrS ICAL CONDITIONING & SPORTS 

Physical Fitness 
Weight Watchers Class 
Table Tennis 
Swimming 
Shuffle Board 
'^Croquet 
Golf 
Fishing 
Bowling . ' 
Square Dancing 
Modern Dancing 
Archery 

What Else? 



PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 

Training in Group Leadership 
Law for the Layman 
^Small Business Operation 
Employment Conqultation 

Service 
Job interview Techniques 
Car Re'lpair 
House Maintenance 
Consumer Problems 
Lip Reading 
Defensive Driving 
Safety. in the Home 



TRAINING FOR COMMUNITY SERVI CE 
Teacher Aide 

Library Aide / 

Hospital Gray Lady 

Crossing Guard for Schools 

Postt>r Grandparents 

Retired S^enior Volunteer Program 



t^at E!lse? 



What Else? 



(Adapted from a similar checklist developed at the Springi 
1972,. Institute) _ 
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B, Establishing Priorities and Utiliaing Resoarces 

Once th'e data has been obtained as to the needs 
and desires of the olc ^ glients some determination muF?t 
be made as to which needs are most important to be served 
at this particular time. Then scheduling will have to bo 
hold in abeyance until a canvass has been made as to the 
availability of facilities, financial resourcets, ecjuipment, 
and per;.onnel, | 

It is not the purpose of this section to go Into 
detail about the wealth of resources available in most 
communities. Program directors should be aware, hov;ever, 
that most sizeable communities contain ,a vast array of formal 
and informal agencies, inclu;iing those of government? and 

a wide range of personnel which can be levied on to assist . 

I 

in planning, carrying out, and evaluating programs^ 

To sharpeij^ this awareness the next fiVe items aife 
offered concerning sources of financial support and local 
facilities and resources. 



14( 
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1 - Some Sources of Funding for Senior 

Citizens' Educational Programs . ' 

a, -^State legislative provision— in^ the case of public schools,, 
community colleges, and other agencies of higher education. 

b. County boards of ' education often supplement legislative 
allotments for - activities approved by the local school 
superintendent, i 

cv Federal grants for pilot programs and o^her specific 
purpo. 'S 

(See: Catalog of Federal At^tsistance Programs published ; 
by the Offi^^ Ficonomic Opportunity, Executive Office 
of the "President, Washington, D.C. 20506; obtainable 
at most libraries). 

d. Private foundations — your university or county library 
will have a directory of these. ' In the past the Carnegie, 
Kellogg, and Ford Foundations haVe shown much interest^ 

in the field of adult' education. 

e. Private donors. Well-to-do citizens, business organi^a- 
tions, financial institutions, local chapters of fraternal 
organizations, .e.g.. Eagles, Elks, Lions, Kiwanis, . 
"-Exchange Club. 

f. White elephant sale, antique auction, fish fr^f, bake 
Qalo, etc., to .meet a one-time emergency o^r as an annual 
events 

g. Charging modest tuition- or material^ fees where necessary.. 

h. Services contributed by volunteers. . ^ 

t 

$■ 
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^2 Local Meeting Facilities Sometimes Overlooked 
a. Church buildings 

> 

h. Lodge and labor halls 

c. Community rooms in banks and savings and loan associations 

d. Most retirement residences have auditoriums and various 
activity and meoting rooms 

e. Job training and retraining can frequently be held in 
.plants, stores, and offices 

f. Community projects (e.g., Heart Association) usually 

have staff offices that are suitable for training volunteers. 

g. Vacant store fronts . 

4 

h. A priva^te citizen will sometimes open up a bas.ement shop 
in his home for an arts or craft activity 

i. Sewing machine companies will sometimes furnish sewing 
rooms for the privilege of exhibiting their wares. 
Hotel and motel rooms (These are usually rather ex- 
pensive) 

k. Utility companies will often provide space (and sometimes 



teachers) for courses in cooking and baking* 




!♦ Some libraries u ^ve meeting rooms, including small audi- * 
toriums, suitable) for film showings and book discussions* 




1 4i) 

3 - Soino Program Tdoas and Innovations* 

Some community colleges are working with industry in 
settinq up pre-retirement programs. Experience indicates 
that these are more s^uccessful when the indirect approach 
is iisod, For example, the program might be called "Enhancing 
Life in the Middle Years". Thus adults who tend ^to avoid 
thinking about retirement will not fae Repulsed. Sub-titles 
mi'jht.be "Building Financial Security in the Middle Years;" 
"Avoiding Health Hazards of the Middle Years," etc. In 
delving into these topics the clients would sooner or later 
find themselves planning beyond the middle .^^ears , but they 
would slip into this phase gradually, not through stark con- 
frontation. Program directors are warned not to forget to 
include the spouses* Husbands and wives have to work out 
their plans together I 

* ^ 

An example of innovation in one of Florida* s well- 
known urban centers is the adaptation by the local community 
college staff to the high-*rise condominiuit\ style of living. 
The extension supervisor developed a program for older con- • 
dominium dwellers and named it "On Top of the World". Here, 
* in addition to cooking, ceramics^ ballroom dancing, bird- 

watching, and advanced Spanish, there are mbre serioUs and 
esoteric activities such as Yoga and Creative Writing* 

* * * 
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^ A recently established midwestern junior college 
responded to a senior citizen's question, 'mat are you doing * 
for us?" by initiaU?ftig a program listing along with other . 
tuitfion-f ree courses, Physical Fitness^ Lip-reading, and 
Senior Power. Expecting 100 enrolees, 400 turned out. The 
following year over 800 oldsters enrolled. ' A survey had 
shown a wide variety of interests: Sex oyer Sixty-five, 
the Psy^jhology of Dying, Filmtime: The Oldies but Goodies";" 
"^•^ * ★ * 

The Bronx Junior College in New York City, noted for 
its outreach programs, responded to a desire of senior citizens 
in a residence center for college courses and not wanting to 
cohimute to the college^ by sending professqrs to teach courses 
in Basic Principles of Psycholpgy and Health Problems o^ the 
Aging. This activity was funded under Title III of the Older 
Americans* Act. 

* * * * 

Some job-seeking retirees who have been working at 
the same job for 15 or 20 years find that they need reorien- 
tation to 'today's job market. To meet this need one county 
school system irj Florida has put on a "Job-You-Want V/orkshop" 
covering such topics as How to Write a Resume^ How to Pre- 
pare for a Job Interview^ How to Present References/' etc* 

Tho same school system cooperates with the Highway 
P^atrol in scheduling Defensive Driving courses taught by a 
Highway Patrolman. Older citizens comprised most of the 
first 150 onrollecs. 
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Some public schools are working with those who are 

recently /^^tired* One Florida School system recently started 
/ 

a series^entitled "All About Aging, " with sub-titles such as 

"You and Your Heart, " and "Avoiding Frauds and Swindles", 

Over 100 enrolled the first time around. ^ 
V * * * 

Twenty-eight County Jail inmates'' received G.B.D. 
certificates last year (1972) as a result of a Florida com- 
munity college conducting a high school completion program. 

Some of the graduates were in their middle years, 

* * * 

In one Florida County, the Institute of Life Time 
Learning, sponsored by the NRTA and the AARP has cooperated 
with the adult education office of the county school system 
in conducting a series of seminars on such topics as Vigor 
in Maturity, Money Management, Florida Gardening, Religious 

Movements in America, and Marriage in the Later Years. 

* * * 

One forward looking public school director operated 
as part of his adult education program a CounselinQ, Refer- 
ral, and Placement Service, which in one term tested, trained^ 
and placed 41 older persons in full and part-time jobs, 

'k it 

Seme universities/ among them Boston University and 
" University of Kentucky, offer college courses free to those 

over 60, Other collecjes and universities have reduced rates 

and simplified enrollment proceaares for senior citizens. 

* * * 
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A mid-western university is conducting a Teacher 
Education Project tY/e primary goal of which is to get poai- . 
tive concepts about" aging persons into the elementary school 
and secoridary school curriculums, since it is in the early 
years that the negative concepts about aging are formed* 

Two state-supported universities in Florida have 
established open degree programs for adults where age is nc 
barrier. Several people in their fifties are enrolled in 
these programs. 

* * * * 

A doctoral student in one of Florida's state-supported 
universities was hired in the summer of 1972 as Director of 
the newly established Division of Continuing Education in «3f ^ 
Canadian University.. His first program development was in 
the field of education for retirees.* The three initial courses 
French Language, Twentieth Century English Literature, and 
Social and Political Change in the Twentieth Century, 
attracted 90 enthusiastic elderly enrollees. ^ 

* * * 

One large state university in Florida recently esta- 
blished an evening program enrolling old and young and where 
registration procedures are simple for those not wishing 
credit* Over 20^ credit and non-cr.edit courses are being 
offered* Other non-credit courses courses are being devol- 
opod* . ' / 

* * * 
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One coiairiunity college in an urban area is collabor- 
ating with the city mayor's office in ,establishing various 
services for older persons. The mayor has hired a public 
relations staff member and assigned him to work closely 
with the community college. This institution is working out 
plans for internships for graduate students so that they may 
get practical experience in designing and operating educational 

programs for older people. 

* * * 

In one semi-rural area a community college has 
collaborated with local banks in bringing out an attractive 
brochure addressed to older citizens which lists recreational 
and educational services available in the. area. Transportation 
problems are solved by the use of extension courses and 
activities. 

* * * I 

A Senior Citizens* Service Center works together with 
a community college nearby in operating a^ retirement program 
called "Oriexitation to Retirement". This same center conducts 
outpost activities once. a week in each of five surrounding 
communities. This Center has alno recently issued a SeTiior 
Services Guide^ to be obtained fre^ of charge, which lists 
a wide variety of services available to the elderly. 

i' 

•k k "k ' 
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*Anyone wishing '-to read more extensively about pro- 
gram innovations in education for the. elderly are referred 
to the following journ'al articles: 



Gene Harding, ''Writingi Workshops for Older Adults/' Adu 1 1 > 
■Leadership / April > . 1971, p. 329-30, 

' / • 

Ruth M. Uphans, "Bdu'catiny Retirees/' . Adult Leadership , 
May, 1971, p. 17-20. 

"Learning for the ^ged, " Time , July 17, 1972, p. 48. 

Dora Byron, "Happiness is a Bill^of Sale . • •" Adult 
Lead e rship , Novem.':>er, 1969, 

Milton ^Pierce, "How to '^Organize a Cultural Program in an 
Adult Center," Adv It 'Leadership , October/ 1966, 
p. 120-121, 

1 ' ■ . / ' 

I 
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4* Use of the Library as a Community Resource 

The older adult is one of the many publics that' the 
library regularly serves. This ''service to older people 
includes those who work with the aging and the families who 
live with them. v 

Since the library must serve the community as a wholf 
this includes all ages from th'e preschool child to the 
oldest citizen. The' function of the pubjic library is : 

1. To facilitate informal self-education. of all people 
in tl]ie community... / 

2. To enrich and furthbr develop the subjects on which 
indivicJuals are undertaking formal education; 

3. To meet the informational needs of all; 

4. To support the educational^ civic^ and cultural 
activities of groups and organizsations ; 

. 5. To encourage wholesome recreation and constructive 

use of leisure time. 

« • •»,> * 

Quite a big order, isn't it? And actually various 
'libraries have various emphases. Some have a staff that 
do one thing well and some work toward another objective. 
If fact, libraries cha*nge their objectives a's they go al^^ong. 
Nevertheless , the social, economic/ and biologiv^al problems 
resultingfj^ from the process of aging place n x'esponsibility 
on -every school, pt^blic and academic library and every 
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special library having a general education function as well 
as thosc^"libraries.with aoecial concorna for'Xhe problems • 
and iieedsi ^.0F the aging and :.he aged. According to the Ameri- 
can Libra*, ociation statement prepared by the Committee 
on Library Service to An Aging Population and adopted by the 
Adi:lt Service Division of the American Library A5?Gociation 
in 1964, thoijc librar-^es served their communities by: jct-;^'* 
0 ' 1* " Contributing to a posa.iz-.^ ye, whol^^ji^^nis*^'^^ 



toward agina^j^^ 
f^iimi^^^^^^'^^^^^ information and education on the subject 



of aging and its problems for the professional and 



. ^ the ia^nnan who work-isrttfi' this group, for tho^e who 
are aging, and for those who are retired; 
3t 'Demonstrating by example in the library profession 
and in the us? of voluntears the potential contri- 
bution to society of the retired or those eligible, 
to r.etiic- • 
4» Fqieilitating the use of libra3:.Y u.^vrvice by the aged? 
■\ 5* Providing library service appropriate to the special 
needs of this group? 
6*'^ vforking with other institutions and groups concerned 

^ ^ With these problems and needs? 

I Continually exploring ways of making these services 

more effective^ 
"*"^-^iiljere are many books to help families and public and 
private agencies'>.'44h their outlook on the aging and their 

work With oid^i- ^^■nnle^ 
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Parents (H«rper and Rowi 1965) is keyed to family understanding 
and is valuable to most persons with a casual inte:^est in 
the subject. Book lists dri the subject incl^ide fiction as. 
well as readable non-f ictiori. The psychological, nutritional 
and recreational needs of Rldi^r citizens are found in a 
multitude of titles. 

Most librarie.s can provi^ accurate informatiotfr 
periodicals, government documents \nd other'' Reference 
materials to help the professioi^^l^'i^i^^^ with the aying. 



In Florida as in some o%h€i states, a\j inter-library loan 
net-work supplie^.-^^itiaterial located in other public and in 
. universit^^llbraries elsewhere in the state or the nation. 

The^^^tate Library receives the request and uses the TWX 
—"'to locate the material which is sent directly to the re- 
questing library. This service is invaluable to the small 
and nedium sized library* 

Services to the aging go far beyond .the printed 
page. Many libraries provide phonograph records # framed 
pictures, and films.. Some libraries lend l6mm projectors 
as well. Groups of . citizen, even -neighbors gathered in a 
living room or any neighborhood rreeting place, enjoy travel, 
art, and the world of science through those films. Discuss 
your need for these items with your local librarian. Often 
the total resources of the public library are not fully 
utilized. ' 

Talking books have been available for the b^ind and 
the partially sighted for many yeaifs.,^ Now they are also 

^ . 170 
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available for the physically handicapped who cannot handle 
a traditional book* Many public libraries maintain a 
revolving small cojl,XGation--of''"ta'lKifig^^'^^^^ records for use 
by this group. Machines may be borrowed from the public 
library for a short time to illustrate the ease in using 
them. Then the Talking Book Library at Daytona Beach will 
send one to the blind or handicapped patron for long term 
use. This service is completely free. No postage is charged 
on talking books. 

For those with slight vision difficulties, the library 
can provide large print books- Some libraries also have 
lighted magnifying readers for these patrons. 

Since aging citizens find transportation a problem, 
bookmobile service has been popular in many areas. In an 
area of crowded apartments in Miami Beach, use of the b(Dok- 
mobile increased tremendously after posters were displayed 
in these apartment house lobbies, 

Tampa Public Library pioneered in the use of a 
special bookmobile to service nursing homes, hospitals, 
retirement hotels and trailer parks where older citizens 
are found j \ great numbers. Films and other library services 
are brought to a^ large retirement hotel in Daytona Beach on . 
a regular schedule, 

Miami public Library provides book talks ^ consular 
nights, consumer programs ^ etc* on a continuing basis and " 
tn^ny patrons at these events are older citizens. For 
years Sarasota has had volunteers who deliver library service 
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to the horne bound. Jacksonyidle has noon-day film pro-- 
qrams which are attended by business people as well as 

■ 7 

retirees. , ./ 

/ 

In WinLer Park, the Friends of the Library 
provide the vaj^ous adult education programs, including 
public affairs talks, book review^, and different discussion 
type programs. Alnrtos't all the people providing, the leader- 
ship for. these are retirees, many of whom are highly skilled 
and exceptionally well educated. Here in Florida there are 
many of these fine people highly capable of providing with 
very little supervision the kind of excellfsn'.. programs that 
all our citizens, not just the aging, need. 

Many public libraries also Tiave, at their reference 
desk, a list of the organizations in the community, when they 
meet, and sometimes even the programs 'they will be giving* 
This is especially valuable for discussion groups, film 
series, lecture progra; , etc. The oldest library sponsored 
club, the Tdve-Long-and Like-It Club of Cleveland, provides 
a continuing informal adult education program for people 
over 60. Dr. Fern Long worked' with it for years and it 
filled a real need for that comm*;nity. 

In Florida the aging permeates the com lunity, perhaps 
* more than in states with a lower percenta^ge of elderly. 

Their interests are as div/erse as "their education and 
background/?. Their hobbies bake all manner of forms. Many 
of the newer residents, as Well as those who ^lived here all 
their lives, are lonely, they have low incomes, and many 
' - ■ • 
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are ailing. It is up to' the library to extend a warm 
welcome to ttoem, to work with all ageocies in telling the 
library story. The library must make sure that the aged 
independent citizen, the nursing home resident, and the 
ghetto dweller know and use the libra^ry treasures^ 

Some libraries have made excellent use of volunteer 
help for specific ta. n . , • Through its Friends of the. Library, 
Gainesville volunteers re-registered library borrowers/ 
mended books, and helped with book sales. Volunteers must 
have specific duties and ah employed worker v;ho is their 
contact person. • 

Just a word about facing those last days. The 
aged, or their families should read some of the recent books 
about choice of nursing homes. Three recent ones are: Sharon 
R. Curtin's Nobody ever d ied of old acte (Little, Brown 1973) 
Dorothy Rabinowitjs* Homelife, the story of old age (Macmillan, 
1971) and Claire Townsend's Old age, the l ast segregation 
(Grossman, 1971); 

(Revised by Verna Nej^tendirk, Librarian, Leon County Public 
Library, .^rrom her original presentation at the June, 1969, 
Institute) 
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5, The Church as A Community Resource 



The* "Background and Issues - Spiritual . Well Being" 

1 i> 
. • papei^. produced for the 1971 White. House Conference on 

Aging listed six spiritual needs among the aging: 1) 

Sociocultural sources of spiritual needs, 2) Relief from 

anxieties and fears, 3) Preparation for death, 4) Personality 

integration, 5) Personal dignity, 6) A philosophy of life, . 

• To" the *a~utTibr of this paper it would appear that 

if the church and synagogue are to help the aged tc. discover 

adequate roles and activities in their retirement' years thpse 

in the church must take into account the above six needs. 

In Culver's book. New Church Programs with the Aged , j 

she writes that the aged need to: , j 

..*see themselves as children of God, and by 
.God*s will the age they are. They will learn 
to see thomselve« and their generation in 
Christian perspective, and also in the per- 
spective of history which includes our pre- 
sent--day atomic-powered upheavals a,nd adjust-- 
■ . ^ ments* They will honestly fevaluatc? themselves, 

I their assets, and their inadequacies for coping 
with some of today's problems. They will 
assess their social obligations, try to stamp 
out pri^judice in their oyfh lives, and decide 
whether their pet dogmas are theological 
treasure or excess baggage on the road to 

irr/" r-'vr r.i*r:j',at .t':;rB^*lvatlarw5 T^They-'Wil'i^'^'n'd^^^^ ^pec iHl pfivil ogfe s 
on account of thei.t age, but will hope, instead, 
out of long experience, to be able to render 

^ special service to God and their fellow mn. Who-* 

ever can help his fellow oldsters along this road, 
will be a great boon to our senior adults, the 
church, and the community* 2 
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If churches and synagogues will take into account 
the six spiritual needs statement and the quote from Culver, 
and work to set up a program older adults, they can evolve ^ 
for themselves a meaningful role in answering this crucial 
social need. 

Many individual churches have developed programs ; 
that seek to meet the needs of older adults* Some illustra- . 
tions of such programs are given below* 

The First Baptist Church of Van Nuys, California, 

ft 

is a church with an extensive program. A monthly meeting 

is. held along wijth a monthly trip to local places of interest. 

Two three- day bus trips are taken each year* On Thursdays 

the Jolly Sixties assist in the church visitation program.. 

On Fridays a Bible study and service project is held.. A 

90-voice choir is very active in the church and in the 

community. A harmonica choir is made up of 25 people. The 

church sponsors a "How* re You Doing?" telephone ministry. 

3 

■A three-day camp is held each year for senior citizens. 

St. Luke's Methodist Church, Oklahoma City, operates 

a school of continuing education which enrolls some 700 

older adults for a fee of $'2.00* per semester and offers a ' 

4 , ' ■ . 

curriculum of 27 courses. 

■» 

The First Baptist Church, Portland, Oregon^ has a { •.. 
Christian Senior Fellowship with memberships from eleven 
denominations. Their aim is to help members lead a happy 
and useful lifei. Programs are varied and include such 
areas as health lectures and workshops, ourront subjects^ 
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informative films, etc. Literature on health, religion, and 

othersubjects is provided. The neqdy are helped to obtain 

housing and provided other services. Weekly programs 

encourage walking, jogging, ping-pong, pool, shuf f leboard, 

and horse shoes. Frequent pot-luck suppers are held, and 

5 

volunteer work is done with several other organizations. 

Riverside Church in New York City operates the Tower 
League, which is a day care program. A lounge is open from 
10:00 a.m.- to 4:30 p.m. for about 250 members of this group. 
The program, has live phases: 1) education, including courses 
in foreign languages, lip reading, and art appreciation, 
2) exercise classes, 3) a lecture discussion series, 4) a 
pre-retirement program, 5) a program of services to special 
groups.^ ^ 

^ Chapel Christian Church, Winder, Georgia, is an 
example of a smaller church which has an extensive ministry 
to nursing home residents, ^outh in the church have 'been . 
utilized to visit and minister to the residents. All of the 
■youth went through a training program before the activity 
was begun.'' 

As 'reli^ldU^ '\ih'<^^'H^.m&-^^ 
older adults they may find that they need to compr^ttsly 
rethink the traditional programs within the building which 
to many consti^^l^es the church* The program activities 
and individual everfbs may take place in homes^ senior centers, 
• and other buildings, and even outdoors far removed from a 
"religious" building. 
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When churches and synagogues lose themselves in an 
attempt to meet the deepest needs of jJeople, they will bo 
true to their role as an expression of the love of God on 
earth • 
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-C^ Planning the Program 
Education For Aging — Program Guidelines 

Editor 's not e; Florida is one of the very few states' whose 
state department of education has a specially designated 
Consultant on Aging on its staff. Florida's Consultant, 
Mrs. Jeanne Brock, is on the st^ff of Mr. James Fling, 
Administrator of Adult and Veterans* Education in the Florida 
Department of Education." The following paragraphs are quoted 
from an article written by Mrs. Brock, "Education for Aging"' 
for the Winter, 1972, issue of The Florida Adu l t Educator , 
published by the Department. The outline which- follows was 
furnished by her and, constitutes one more approach to plan- 
ning educational programs .for older people. ^ 

This material is oriented to the Florida Public Schools, 
but, hopefully, will provide program clues and sucfgestions 
with a much wider application, both geographically and 
orqanizationwise. ; 



The State of Florida can offer a great many courses 
m Education ^or Aging under the Minimum Foundation Program. 
Under this title, .some courses areoffered which are desig- 
ned to ^provide middle aged and oXder adults* with information 
that will help them cope with problents of aging. Short 
courses in pre--retirement , psychological aspects of aging, 
the role of the aging in the modern world, and courses 
dealing with hee.lth, housing, financial planning, and the 
worthy use of l(^isure time may be offered. Implications of 
current Jrjocial, scientific, economic, and political devel- 
opments'on the older citi^.ens can be studied* 
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Education in the arts can be extremely helpful to 
older people since it fulfills not only the creative needs 
of the person, but offers an opportunity to earn extra 
money to add to what is quite often a meager income. Unfor- 
tunately,. handcrafts are not presently allowable under MFP, 
but the demand is so great that a number of counties offer 
these by charging fees. This * practice, of course, denies 
the ld<i?er- income student the right to participate. 

The Guidelines . * 

I. Purpose ! • 

To promote and axpand an educational program for and 
about aging. . - 

II. Objectives : 

A. To establish programs for older adults v/hich will 
help them adjust to the psychological and physio- 
logical aspects of aging. 

B. To offer the older person a means of -making maximum 
use of his time and capabilities. 

C. To reclaim or muster the vast resources of our older 
population for* community usefulness. 

D. To promote awareness within the general public of th 
needs and abilities of our elderly citizens. 

/ 

To offer preretirement courses to business, industry 
civic and church groups * 

III. Plan of ^Ac tion s 

A. Survey Of .target .population 

1. Census statisstios 

2. Gcjographic'^retis (concentration of retirees) 
3i Current programs 

a. mducational (church, county agents/ etc*) 
bi Health 
c* Welfare 
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4 . Characteristics of population 

a. Education 

b. Economic levels 

c. Ethnic and religious 



Advisory committee (s) 



1. County-wide ' - ' . ' 

a. Chamber of Commerce 

b. Librarian * 

c . Ministerial association 

d. Serv^ice group's 

.^^ e. Professionals (doctors, lawyers, etc.) 

f. Health and .mental health 

g. Welfare (Family Services) . 

h. County agents } 

i. Senior citizens « t^**, 

2. Area or Senior Centers 

a. Director of the center (manager of condominium 
or housing development)^ 

b. Several key people of the area (active Senior 
^ , Citizens ) * 

3. Responsibilities 

a. Advisory (spell this out so that no one 
gets into the "policy'* role) 

b. " Recruiting 

c. P^' ' * ' ' 

d. ^ Housing- 

e/ Financing (donations of equipment) 
C. Program Planning 0 ■ 

1/ County or area meetings 

a. Utilize the advisory committee (s) 

b. Get mass media support 

c. Hold a rally, fish fry, ^etp, 

d. Explain what educational programs are offered 

e. Have audience (participants) check interest 
blanks 

(1) Name, address, phone number 

(2) Mark first three chnices 

(3) Give other sugge.^ tiohs 

(4) State hobbies or exp'jrtisii they have 
and are willing to -share f 

(5) Time most, suitable 
2. Clubs, church groups, etc. 

a* Offer a .'*progran) on programs" 

b. Have different speakers, resource persons., or 
teachers on various topics t 
(1) Health ' C i 

/{2) Nutrition 
(3) Finances 
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0 (4) Literature 

(5) .J'lid'tory.. ^ 

(6) ' Religion " 

c. - /Make a list of those . interested in a "course" 

' oii each topic h 

d. . Encourage them to get others to sign up* to 

make a class 
3* Classes 

. a. ^'Length (Generally 6-8 weeks) 
•b. Time (1^ hours during the, day) 
c. Size (if large, break into discussion groups)- 
■ d. Encourage socializing (coffee and cookies or 
monthly covered dish) 

4. Radio and TV 

a. Spot announcements • 
^ (1) Public service 

^(2) Promotion 

b. 'programs for homebound and isolated 
n (1) Consumer education 

(2) Health and nutrition 
• ' (3) Safety . 

"'-44) Issues of aging (questions by phone) 
(l)1-.^Great books,. Music appreciation, etc. 

5. Tours and'^^f^^d trips 

D. Personnel 

* "^'''"'^ 

1. Director (active, good on'^c^^munity relations, 
enthusiastic about working witM-<he elderly) 
' 2. Instructors (certified in any fieicJ")-^^ 

a. Expert on rapport ^ -^^ 

b. Available during the day """^-^^^ 

c. Creative 

d. Long on patience 

^. 3. Volunteers * 

a. Resource people 

b. Clerical help 

c. Recruiters 

£!• Promotion., 

1. Advisory committee members 

2. Volunteers (civic organisations, churches , seniorN^.. 
citizens ) t . 

3. Mass media * - 

a* News releases ^ 

b. Brochures ' .. " 

c. Posters 

P* Evaluation ' 

1. Initial surveys 

Advisory oonunittees (s ) 
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• 3. Individual class 'visitations 

' 4. End of courso evaluation forms 
5. End of year review of program 

IV . Administrative questions . ^or proper program development : 

A. For whom ? . (The elderly? the public?, preretiraes?) 

^* With whom ? . * ' ' 

' 1. Ttxe-^parrticipants must be involved for it to me^st 

^^---^heir needs and expoctations . 

Sponsors '(church groups. Senior Citizens clubs , 
' housing developments, nursing homes, industry, 
etc.).. 



C. What ? 

, * , . Edaccitional programming covers a JLot. 

1. . "Education for Aging*' dnder MFP say/; ^ 

"901 A Education for Agi.n g / 

Courses' are offered under* thi/ title which 

are designed to provide middle-aged and older 

adults with information that will help them cope 
with the problexs of a^ing. Short courses in 
pre-retirement planning, tho psychological a'specr.s 
*of iging, the role of the acted in the modern 
. • world, and courses dealing with health., housing, 

financial planning, and worthy use of leisure 
time may be offered. Implications of current 
social, scientific, economic . and political 
developments ox\ the 'ol-ler ci/fcizen are studied." 

The new Accreditator Code i^^mber is 85S5 and the 
abbreviation is ED AGI, 

2. Besides this broad categoj^y theise are just a few 
other sugge&-.ticins : 

a. Creative writing 

b. Law for the layman 

c. Consumer education / / 

d. How to manage your/nono/y 
e* The Bible as liter^^ture/ 

f. Defen&'ive driving / 

g. What you should know bb be a voluntefs): 

. D. How? ; 

1* Minimum Foundation Progrom ( education # citizenship 
and personal enrichment) 
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2. Fees (recreation and crafts) '\ 
Some counties and junior college^;; waive fe'es for 
persons 55-f , \ 

3. ^ Scholarship v\a]/ be donateci by sponsors (civic 

groups, churches, etc.) ' , 



E. When? 



1. At the participant?' requests 

2* 15 or more enrollees sign up 

3. There is a community need o:r issues that can 'be 
resolved • 

F . Where ? " , 

1. In schools, churches, civic centers, nlirsing 
homes, plant sites, etc) 

2. In the most convc^nient place* for the partici- 
pants (transportation is a major problem for the 
elderly) 

G. Who? (conducts the prograiti) ' 

1/ The exititirg educational agency, (public school 
^ adult program or junior ^college or community 
schOQl) . * • * 

2. Other agencies may be involved as sponsors 

3. The ''right" instructor for the^ right group 
4^ Volunteer aides, tutors and resource pejople 

should be "employed' to give real e:^ tension to 
the 'program and enav .e one . instructor to com- 
petently handle large groups. 

■ ■ <\ 

H. In what sequence? 
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1. aP'ow ' tlnie "f or g e 1 1 ing'"a cqu n 1 ii t ecr^in ^^roxxps-r ~ela Qse^i. 
or programs • ^t-v 

2. Registration (keep thi:? as simple as pos^-ible, 
name , addres s , phone number , age br acka t uid 
perhaps last 'formal education year) 

3. Set goals and objectives . ' " 

4. Design the learning experience^ • (sequencing is ; 
important here, ^oo) 

5* Conducting learning activities 
6. Evaluation (part of whole process and not just 
an "end'* product accountability) 



fival u atinq Ihe Prog ram ^ ^ 

General Statement 

Vlo are constantly evaluatihg* We evaluate pvery 
experience either implicityly or explicitly. If a program 
if5 worth duincjy j.t is worth examining to see if, or how well/ 
it is doing what it is siipposad to do, , 

• <> 

' r 

Xr we are evaluating a program so that improvements 

ban be made^ it is nojb ' onough to do an informal or intuitive 
estimate/ as w en we say^ "The program io going great- 
guns!" or "The program is fair, but it needs a lot of improve- 
raeut/' We need to be much more precise as to which aspects 
cf the program are doing well and which aren't/ and in each 
case, to what degree it is doing well or poorly^ 

B.vaUiation always assumes goals or objectives* When 
*ir^ one is operating an informal program it is more difficult, to , 
be explicit about 'objectives tban with a formal program/ 
Nevertheless, it needr to be done — and done as nearly as possible 
in terms of measureable outcomes* ^ 

Stating the Objectives 
Not all objectives are of the type that can be 
accurately measured* Some have to do with feelings > attitudes ^ 
personal satisfactions^ and the like. However, many objectives ^ 
can be stated &o as to be measured with a fair degree of 
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accuracy. Even in the case of the intangibles we should 
try to get the best possible assessment of our success. 
Below are some possi-blo objectives fo^ a program of educa- 
tion for older adults, some easily me/isureable, some not. 

1. To enroll 300 adults---the limit of our capacity. 

2. To offer a series of educational activities — 
seminars, lectures, classes, clinics, etc., that 
will provide the clients with the information and 
the incentive which will aid them in dealing with 
the problems of aging: a) living on a restricted 
income, b) maintaining physical and mental health, 
c). finding substitue roles for lost work and reduced 
family roles. 

3. To counsel all of our enrolles with regard to the 
above kinds of problems and to refer them to other 
agencies where necessary. 

4* To provide a rich array of intellectual and cultu.i^al 
activities gu as to keep the older persons mentally 
stimulated and. make them contributors to their 
comiriunities and to the nation* 

5. To offer to as many of the enrolleos as express a 

need, such services as job couns'eling/ job training 
or referral, and job placement* 

6* To do all of the above in a ^ay that will involve 

conununity rcsouroos^ pet^onal and otherwise/ in* plan- 
■ ning, operating ^ and assessing the program; and hope- 
ful.'' y to engender and increase con\inunity good will* 
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The Evaluating Porsonntel 
«C A generally accepted principle i3 that the various 

kinds of persons involved in the program — students, teachers, 
counselors, administrators — should, have some share in eval- 
uating it« Some program directors use an outside panel of 
evaluators^. This gives a hi-gh degree of objectivity but 
runs the danger of the evaluation being based on incomplete 
information. . For this ^rea^iOn an evaluation by outsiders 
.should pfrefer^bly be us^d along with other data gathered 
by those within the institution* 

Perhaps the best division of labor would be for 
outsiders to conduct an overall evaluation of the program, 
stressing such factors as a) percentage of potential clven- 
tele being served, b) community feelings about, the program, 
c) adequacy of physical facilities, equipmeht, teaching 
materials, etc* Internal matters such as student^ satisfaction 
and teacher effectiveness might well be left to those better 
acquainted with the progi^Am, as local conditions and 
institutional restrictions sometimes condition program 
performance 'in ways ^Jiirh outsider would find hard to 
understand* Granted. that using students and staff members 
would introduce some biases, but if we expect teachers and** 
st;»udGnts to abide by the findings, we may want to sacrifice 
sorro objectivity for a high degree of commitment. 

Strategics and Techniques ■ ^ 
These factors have to do with such matters as ' 
frequency of evaluation, aspects to bo evaluated, who is to 
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perform this function, and the means 'to be used* A small 

program involving only two or three staff members and a- 

liniited clientele may never need a formal evaluation, as the 

staff will be getting constant feedback aid can incorporate 

t 

changes as needed. But a large program enrolling several 
hundreds of persons will need a more elaborate and precise 
mecins of knowing how v;ell it is achieving what it set out to 
do. Large programs may not need, and probably cannot afford, 
a total evaluation oftener than once every few years. But 
teacher performance, student satisfaction, and adequacy of 
physical facilities should be looked at at least annually. 
Individual classes and other learning activities should be 
under some kind' of assessment as each one is completed. 

There is a wide variety of techniques available for 
evaluation and assessment depending on the purpose and 
how extensive an evaluation* is planned. Some of th^* kinds 
.of data which have been found to be useful are indicated 
below 1 . ' ' 

1. Adequacy" of program Coverage. How many offerings 
matured, i.e», had enrollments large enough to ' 
sustain them? If ali matured, perhaps the program 
was not experimental enough. If too many failed to 
mature, maybe the needs and desires of the potential 
clients wore not piroperly assessed; or perhaps p-o- 
motion and recruitment were inadequate. 
2* Persist'.ancc of attendance. How regular werc5 the 

enrollees, in attendance and how many stayed to the 
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end of the activity? 

Continuance in the program. How many of the 
enrollees expressed a. desire to re-enroll; ie., 
to take up a similar activity or to enroll in an 
advanced stage of the same one? 

Student . satisfaction. End of year assessment by 
students can be done by means of a detailed form 
in which various aspects .of the program can be 
scored on a point scale^ each section having a 
space for comments. Single meetings or single 
courses can be evaluated by means of an end-of-meeting 
slip expressing degrees of approval or disapproval 0 
of the event as a whole or of selected aspects of 
it. 

Evidence of client growth. Some of these data are 
easy to gather^ some not. The extent to which 
clients lose weight in a weight-watchers* class, 
and the number of job placements growing out of 
a job-training activity are illustrations of easily 
obtainable data. Evidences of broadened intel.tectual 
horizons I improvement in mental health/ the 
theraputic value of learning a craft, though 
often somewhat evident, are hard to measure with 
any degree of prec .sion* Hopetuily, innovative and 
committed adult educators will acjcept this as a 
challenge* • ' • 
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6. Satisfaction with administrative arrangements, such 

as times ^nd places of meetings, fees, transporta- j 
tion and parking arrangements, physical facilities J» 
• and equipment can be measured on a point scale 
for each item with open spaces for alternative 
suggestions • 

Using the Evaluation Reports 
Too often the data are collected and read and then 
put on the shelf while the administrator proceeds to do 
"swivel Chair" planning for the next session. The only 
justifiable reasons for doing all of the worW involved in a 
good evaluation are to use it for determining how well the 
program has achieved iis goals and to use it as a basis for 
improving the program in' the future, 
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